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JAPANESE 


CERTAIN number of questions concerning the Japanese 
peace treaty had been settled before Mr. John Foster 
Dulles came to London for his present talks with the 
British Government. The American opinion that the 
treaty should impose no restrictions on Japanese industry, 
foreign trade and shipping is likely to prevail. Australian 
and New Zealand fears of a revival of Japanese militarism 
must naturally be set at rest as far as possible, and so 
the provision that there shall be no restriction on rearmament 
is naturally accompanied by a guarantee to these two Pacific 
countries of American co-operation in dealing with any possible 
military threat. Security in the immediate future is assured by 
the cutting off of Japan from Manchurian sources of strategic 
materials and by the provision that there will be a separate defence 
agreement between Japan and the United States under which 
defence duties in and around Japan will be undertaken by the 
American forces. The difficulty which has bulked large at this 
week’s talks is that the Peking Government has no intention of 
signing the treaty, even if the Americans were willing to let it, 
and that the Formosa Government has no effective qualification 
for signing, even if the British Government were willing to let it. 
But it is a difficulty which will almost inevitably be by-passed 
by the common-sense arrangement that when there is a generally 
recognised Chinese Government it will be invited to sign. 
There remain a large aumber of questions for which the 
British and United States Governments are unlikely to find 
answers without the aid of the Japanese themselves. They are 
all old, all familiar, and all as far from solution as ever—emigra- 
tion, cheap exports of manufactured goods, harshly authoritarian 
government, deep-seated militarism. All these are subjects on 
which the most important factor is the one which has been most 
consistently neglected—Japanese intentions. So far as exports 
and form of government are concerned the worst must still be 
feared. It is true that many countries, particularly Asian coun- 
tries, badly need the things the Japanese can export. To that 
extent they are not a problem at all. But signs of a return to 
sweated labour in Japan are already appearing, and there is little 
chance that the democratic forms observed during the occupation 
will long survive the departure of the Americans. As to emigra- 


QUESTIONS 


tion and militarism the Japanese are silent, and their silence must 
be regarded as ominous. There is very little the treaty-making 
Powers can do about it, but the sooner they get to the stage of 
inviting a declaration of aims from the Japanese themselves the 
better for the world at large. The phase of Japanese passivity is 
ending, but the world is still in the dark about the coming phase 
of Japanese activity. 


Less Fighting—More Diplomacy 

At this moment there are reasons for expecting a fairly long 
pause in the fighting in Korea. For, despite General Van Fleet’s 
warning that-the Chinese still have the men and the resources 
for another offensive at short notice, it is really the United 
Nations forces who hold the initiative, and they are not particu- 
larly likely, at the beginning of a season of bad flying weather, 
to push far north of the diplomatically, if not militarily, impor- 
tant 38th parallel. And so the speculations about a peaceful 
settlement arise once more. There are the usual rumours from 
New York of peace feelers, and there may be some observers 
who attach importance to the fact that these rumours have been 
denied by a Russian, Mr. Malik, and a Pole, Dr. Katz-Suchy, 
but not by a Chinese. This would certainly not be the moment 
for a relaxation of the steady search by the British Governmef 
for the conditions on which a truce might be based. But in the 
absence of any declaration from Peking modifying the stipulation, 
which still stands, that an agreement on the future of Formosa 
and the admission of the Communist Government to the United 
Nations must precede any other discussions, there is no ground 
for new hope. The hard fact is that the United States Govern- 
ment is further from an acceptance of those conditions than ever, 
and all the signs are that it is moving towards a less and not 
a more conciliatory attitude to Peking. What is more, the British 
Government has had itself to move a little distance along this 
road. At the meeting of the Trusteeship Council on Tuesday 
the British representative was no longer among those who voted 
for the admission of a delegate from the Chinese People’s 
Government. Such is the effect of the deliberate prolongation 
of the war, with its bitter toll of casualties, by the Chinese. It 
may be unrealistic for the free world to expect a more conciliatory 
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attitude on the part of the Peking Government at this time. But 
the Chinese Communists must be bent on a singularly foolish 
brand of realism if they let the present opportunity for a settle- 
ment slip and so condemn themselves to more slaughter for 
the benefit of Moscow. 


Talking Oil 

The principle has now been accepted by both sides that oil 
js a subject on which Englishmen and Persians may usefully 
exchange views. But if the principle is accepted, all the details 
remain unsettled ; it is at least clear that the British spokes- 
men will represent only the Oil Company (as the Persians seem 
to prefer, although for them the Company no longer exists), 
but it is not so certain that all its members are popular 
in Persia; it is also ‘not clear whether the “form of 
nationalisation” which the British Government is prepared to 
accept is compatible with the form that the Persian Nationalisa- 
tion Act provides for. But this is one of the occasions on which 
haggling over the agenda is far less important than getting down 
to the talks themselves, and in view of the sporadic nature of 
the communications which have passed between the Persian 
and British Governments so far there is little hope that further 
exchanges would clear up any of the present uncertainties. 
Speed in starting the negotiations is all the more important 
because of the considerable pressure which is being exerted on 
Dr. Mossadaq by his excited supporters, who have always sup- 
posed that the immediate aftermath of nationalisation would be 
the disappearance of all foreigners from Persia and not the 
appearance of a new group of negotiators. The American 
Ambassador in Tehran, Mr. Grady, who has been playing an 
active and helpful part in the crisis, obviously realises that the 
important thing is to get talks started on some basis as soon as 
possible. He has also suggested that the Oil Company should 
start making again the token monthly payments of £2,000,000 
advance on royalties, which were suspended last month. There 
is a good deal to be said for such a step. Nobody wants to see 
a complete breakdown of the central Government in Persia, but 
without the advance royalties this a real danger. Also, if the 
advances were now resumed, and some of the money found its 
way into the pockets of the officials who are still waiting for 
their back salaries, there might be a more general understanding 
of how closely Persia’s economy is bound up with a prosperous 
and efficient oil industry. 


Same Old Saar 


The banning by the Saar Government of the Democratic 
Party was not an act of political wisdom even if, as is alleged, 
the party disliked the constitution of the territory and had Nazi 
leanings. After all, the French Government has not found it 
necessary to ban the Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, whose 
leader, General de Gaulle, dislikes the present French Constitu- 
tion ; nor has the Federal German Government suppressed the 
groups in Western Germany who have more or less open Nazi 
stmpathies. But the association of the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Schuman, with the ban is rather more serious than the 
action of the Saar Prime Minister, Herr Hoffmann, 
in actually applying it. The only person to come out of the 
incident with a modicum of credit is Dr. Adenauer, who made 
it plain in the course of the protest which he delivered in the 
Bundestag last week that he would still not let the Saar question 
disrupt the growing understanding between the States of Western 
Europe. In appealing to all three Governments represented on 
the Allied High Commission to ensure that fundamental free- 
doms are respected in the Saar, the German Chancellor wisely 
checked the tendency for this question to become a purely 
Franco-German quarrel. In refusing to allow the Saar question 
to hold up the progress of the Bill to give effect to the Schuman 
Plan, he gave a convincing proof of his determination not to be 
driven into extreme expressions of displeasure over a French 
policy in the Saar which is certainly not above criticism. In 
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fact, Dr. Adenauer has demonstrated to all the Western Powers 
his grasp of the one essential point that the Saar issue should 
not be one to divide Governments who really wish to pursue a 
unified policy. 


Trouble in Greece 

The squall which has blown up in Greece over the sudden 
resignation of Field Marshal Papagos, the Commander-in-Chief 
may possibly have a good result. While it remains true that the 
right place for the Field Marshal was at the head of the armed 
forces, which he had led in victory against the Italians in 1949 
and against the Communist rebels in 1949, it now seems unlikely 
that his resignation will provide a new opportunity for the old 
game of military politics. He is said to have lost patience with 
interference by court officials in his functions and prerogatives, 
A considerable number of those officials have tendered their 
resignations, and some of the more mischievous will not be 
invited to change their minds. The American Ambassador has 
flown back from New York, with the fairly obvious intention of 
getting Field Marshal Papagos—who has done much to keep 
order in Greece—to withdraw his resignation, but he appears to 
have been persuaded by M. Sophocles Venizelos, the Prime 
Minister, that no disaster will follow the resignation of the 
Field Marshal. That may possibly be true. In any case, he is 
70 years old, and the excuse of ill-health which he gave for his 
resignation is not entirely fictitious. But it might have been 
better if he could have stuck to his post a little longer. particu. 
larly at a time when the possible admission of Greece to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is being discussed. 


Yugoslay Justice 

Since its revolt against the tyranny of Stalinism, Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia has made a few tentative steps towards democracy as it 
is generally understood in the West. There has been less 
dragooning of the arts, some decentralisation of power, and a 
greater area in which criticism is tolerated ; there has, above all, 
begun to be a useful exchange of ideas and visits with the West. 
But the most significant sign of the way in which Yugoslavia 
is heading is to be found in a report by the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Rankovich, in which he attacks various aspects of 
the work of the Yugoslav judiciary and police. This report is 
an unprecedented confession. To all Balkan peoples the sight 
of a Minister of the Interior admitting publicly that the courts 
are imperfect, that they show a “ tendency to turn every crime 
into a political one,” that his secret police make unjustifiable 
arrests and that they must remember that they are not above 
the law, must have something unearthly about it. In Communist 
countries (and Yugoslavia is still in name and in fact a Com- 
munist country) the secret police and the courts are the ultimate 
sanction of power ; criticism of them is not only unwise, but 
impossible. Since the split with the Cominform there has, of 
course, been a change of nomenclature in Yugoslavia ; shott- 
comings.in the factory and the bureaucracy have been attributed 
to Cominform agents and not to agents of Western imperialism. 
But because the State remains a one-party State run by a small 
Politburo the familiar processes of discipline have been kept. 
The present protest by Mr. Rankovich may be no more than 
a flash in the pan ; it may even be repudiated. But there have 
recently been some signs that the legal profession in Yugoslavia 
is struggling towards a higher conception of the law than that 
hitherto demanded of it—a conception which has something 
to do with justice. 


The Future of Kenya 


It is encouraging that the statement made by the Colonial 
Secretary last week on the future of Kenya has been so well 
received in the colony itself. The statement was the direct out 
come of Mr. Griffiths’ recent visit to Kenya, and demonstrates 
incidentally the value of personal contact between Ministers m 
Whitehall and the overseas populations with whom they are 
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concerned. Of the clash of interests, by no means irreconcilable, 
between Europeans, Africans and Asiatics in Kenya there have 
been all too many signs, and future constitutional developments 
have been awaited with undisguised anxiety by all the com- 
munities. Mr. Griffiths’ announcement that he will appoint in 
the course of 1952 a commission, representing all the communi- 
ties in Kenya under a neutral chairman, to plan constitutional 
developments—on the clear understanding that ultimate respon- 
sibility for the colony remains for the present with Great 
Britain—removes all temptation. for any community to 
manoeuvre for immediate political advantage. In the interim 
period the number of the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council are to be increased to 28, parity still being preserved 
between the British members and the other members combined, 
and of the official to 26. African interests on the Executive 
Council is in future to be in the hands of an African, not of 
the admirable Anglican Bishop who has represented them 
hitherto ; this is a timely and wise advance. No one supposes 
that the inherent difficulties in the political situation in Kenya 
have been eliminated by the Colonial Secretary’s statement. On 
many points, notably parity for the Europeans, which Mr. 
Griffiths expressly declined to endorse as a permanent policy, 
wisdom and statesmanship must be brought to bear in the coming 
discussions. Their outcome cannot be anticipated. But mean- 
while there is clear gain to record in the general improvement 
of the atmosphere as the result of Mr. Griffiths’ visit and subse- 
quent action, and in the satisfactory arrangements announced 
for the interim period. 


The Old Vic’s Affairs, 


The announcement that Mr. Tyrone Guthrie has accepted an 
invitation to “ manage” the Old Vic brings down the curtain 
on a highly involved tragi-comedy in the affairs of a complex 
and important theatrical organisation. Mr. Guthrie, whose new 
post carries the power “to make wide decisions in respect of 
future policy.” brings to his task just the sort of authority it 
requires—an authority based on artistic achievement and a 
reputation for integrity ; and the eruption of what had become 
a volcano now looks as if it may have done, in the end, more 
good than harm. The three directors whose resignation pre- 
cipitated the crisis—Messrs. St. Denis, Byam Shaw and Devine— 
acted on principle and behaved with dignity ; it is to be hoped 
that their services are not permanently lost to the Old Vic, 
which owes a lot to each of them. The position of Mr. Llewellyn 
Rees, whose interpretation of his duties and responsibilities as 
“administrator” seems to have underlain a good deal of the 
trouble, is likely to be clarified in a further statement by the 
Board of Governors. This distinguished but unwieldy body 
cannot be said to have emerged with much credit from the fracas. 
Its constitution dates from the days of Miss Cons, when what 
is now the Old Vic Theatre was really part of a Victorian experi- 
ment in moral welfare whose primary object was to keep the 
citizens out of the gin palaces. The Board is too large, and too 
few of its members have any knowledge or experience of 
theatrical affairs ; it is responsible to nobody but itself. The 
disadvantages inherent in this set-up are likely to prove less 
apparent now that Mr. Guthrie has been brought in ; but there 
is a strong case for reviewing the status and composition of the 
Board, who (it is permissible to suggest) would have found them- 
selves in an awkward position if Mr. Guthrie had not happened 
to be available. 





The SPECTATOR will publish next week the first of three 
articles under the general title “Is War Likely ?” The writers 
of the first two, Edward Crankshaw and R. C. K. Ensor, will 
put the cases for a negative and an affirmative answer respec- 
tively, and in the third article Max Beloff will sum-up the argu- 
ment and draw conclusions. Next week's issue will also contain 
4 article by the Bishop of London on the centenary of the 
PG. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T last the spring seems to have broken in this Parliament. 
Since the House of Commons returned from the Whitsun 
holiday it has fallen into a pronounced lassitude, all the 

more surprising in view of the bitter polemics of a month 
ago. The transformation is hard to explain, for there is no 
obvious political change to account for it. It may be that it is 
only a temporary relapse after the recent, fevers, and that the 
fighting mood will revive, but the patient is in a decidedly low 
State at the moment. A score of members, in the name of 625, 
gave a second reading to the Bill increasing the telegraph charges. 
No more could be found to bend their minds to other measures— 
admittedly not of the greatest importance—and Miss Elaine 
Burton had an audience of six to hear her plead unavailingly 
with the Home Office to stop smoking in theatres and cinemas. 
True, the attendance bounded up for the committee stage of the 
Finance Bill, but so far there has been something half-hearted 
about the battle the Opposition is supposed to be waging. It 
appears merely to be nursing a languid ope that an accident 
may bring about a Government defeat. On the other hand, it.is 
a no less listless Labour Party that rallies round its Whips at 
each Conservative assault. 
+ * * + 

The House may be bored in itself, but it is still exciting to the 
public. This drawing power of the place is a daily marvel. 
The gallery fills up at questions and it is still full at the adjourn- 
ment and has been full every blessed moment between. And 
this was so long before the Festival. Take this week. The 
Thames has been laughing in the sunshine. The Skylon has 
pierced the blue and the fountains along the South Bank have 
been throwing up their crystal plumes. There are pleasure 
steamers to take you up the river or down the river or between 
the South Bank and Battersea Park ; and are there not all the 
ducks to feed in St. James’s Park ? And yet these people chose 
to sit in a constraining propinquity, apparently entranced by Mr. 
Ness Edwards or Sir Herbert Williams. What other legislature 
is such a magnet ? 

* * . . 

If he were not a philosopher Mr. Chuter Ede might rail at 
his fate. He has shown himself a born Leader of the House, but 
Mr. Attlee has only given him the post when Labour’s lease of 
power is running out. Having composed the “ prayer” wat 
when it was at its most furious, he has since handled the House 
with a wisdom and patient good humour that it is interesting 
to contrast with the different tactic of Mr. Morrison, who relied 
on his quick wits and agility in manoeuvre, reinforced by some 
pugnacity. Labour thought Mr. Morrison irreplaceable as 
Leader, but Mr. Ede has confirmed once more the old truth 
that no man is indispensable. Indeed, in the present touchy 
conditions it is arguable that Mr. Ede’s sweet reasonableness has 
served Labour better than Mr. Morrison’s artful generalship. In 
any event, Mr. Ede must now be ranked with Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison for statesmanlike qualities and it is a reflection on 
Mr. Attlee’s judgement or on his freedom of choice that he 
should have left Mr. Ede at the Home Office for six years. 

- * * * 


These thoughts were started by Mr. Ede’s speech in the Ulstet 
debate. It was able and realistic. The Ulster Government 
should find some satisfaction in it, too, for you have said quite 
a lot, if not everything, in its defence, when you have allowed 
that a Government faced with an open border and threatend 
by invasion by an anti-partitionist minority is entitled to take 
measures to protect itself. Naturally, Mr. Ede would not defend 
religious discrimination, but touching the principal case where 
it is alleged to be practised, the Ulster constabulary, he replied 
with the Ulster Government’s own argument that the Nationalists 
have been guaranteed thirty per cent. of the places but will not 
take them. Even some Labour Members are getting tired 
of Mr. Bing’s Irish Nationalist myopia. H. B. 
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_ HAIR-SPLITTING OR ACTION? 


HERE have been few episodes in modern diplomacy (if 

anything so protracted can be termed an episode) more 

unedifying than the thirteen-weeks’ wrangle at Paris over 
fn agenda for a Foreign Ministers’ Conference. Carlyle wrote 
powerfully in Sartor Resartus of the Everlasting Yea ; what he 
would have written of the Everlasting Quibble must be left to the 
imagination. It is, of course, the fashion in official circles in 
this country to lay all the blame for the Paris futility on Russia, 
just as it is the fashion at the Kremlin to brand the Western 
Powers as responsible. To put it at the highest from the Western 
point of view, the culpability is evenly spread. It would in fact 
not be difficult to show that it is mismanagement by the Western 
delegates more than anything else that has brought things to 
the present impasse. Weeks ago, before the question of including 
the Atlantic Treaty in the agenda had ever been raised, the 
Western Powers could well have accepted the agenda proposed 
by M. Gromyko, and a Foreign Ministers’ Conference might 
have been in full session by now. But determination to split 
hairs persisted, and M. Gromyko was given the opportunity, 
which it was obvious he would seize, and which any novice in 
diplomacy would have taken care to deprive him of, to put 
forward new demands and push final agreement further off than 
ever. Yet even so it is only a persistent resolve to quibble 
that prevents agreement today. What is the issue? There is 
general consent that the question of the Atlantic Treaty can be 
raised, if the Soviet Government desires to raise it, at the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, but while the Western Powers insist that 
it must come up in the course of a general discussion on 
lcauses of tension the Soviet Government wants it definitely 
‘specified as a “ disagreed ” item on the formal agenda. On the 
eplitting of that particular hair the whole project of a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers is thrown into jeopardy. If the project 
should break on it the responsibility resting on the hair-splitters 
will be incalculably heavy. 

Consider the history of this whole sorry business. It was 
seven months ago—on November 3rd, 1950—that Russia 
formally proposed a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to consider the question of implementing the Potsdam Agree- 
ment on the demilitarisation of Germany.” It was not till seven 
weeks later that the Western Powers replied, accepting the pro- 
posal with qualifications and suggesting preliminary discussions 
on the drafting of an agenda—which they considered should 
linclude “the principal problems whose solution would make 
possible . . . the elimination of the causes of present international 
tension throughout the world ”; Russia now maintains, baselessly 
but adroitly, that the Atlantic Treaty with the rearmament arising 
out of if, is one of such causes. After various further interchanges 
adequate agreement was reached as to the basis for the dis- 
cussion of an agenda, and Mr. Ernest Davies, Dr. Jessup, M. 
Parodi and M. Gromyko began their deliberations at Paris on 
March Sth. The course of the deliberations is familiar to every- 
one with the leisure and the inclination to trace their tortuosities 
day by day. The whole time there has been concentration on form 
§nstead of substance. The question from the first was whether 
there would be advantage in a meeting of Foreign Ministers. 
Russia, no doubt for her own reasons, thought there would. So, 
§n principle at any rate, did the British, French and American 
Governments. So did large sections of the British, French and 
American peoples. Most of them are of the same opinion still, 
though the Paris deputies, by their perpetual antagonisms, to 
which M. Gromyko’s conventional and often abusive diatribes 
bave made a substantial contribution in the minds of any dis- 


posed to attach importance to them, have reduced the apparent 
advantage almost to vanishing-point. Whether the prospects 
of success have by this time been completely destroyed is now 
matter for serious consideration. 

‘In such circumstances action by the Western Foreign Ministers 
themselves was timely. Their Note of last week submitting that 
sufficient agreement had been achieved on the agenda question 
—with the formulation of three alternative drafts, any one of 
which the Western Powers would be willing to accept—for g 
Four-Power Conference to meet in Washington on July 23rd 
was wisely conceived. The Soviet reply, produced by M. 
Gromyko last Monday, indicating acceptance of place and date, 
subject to the inclusion of the Atlantic Treaty as a “ disagreed” 
item in the agenda, leaves the road open or closes it. On any 
reasonable interpretation it leaves it open, nd the 
Western Ministers, having got as much as they seem likely to 
get out of Russia at this stage, would do well to content them- 
selves with that and clinch forthwith the arrangements for the 
meeting at Washington on the date proposed. It is a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers that has been in question from the begin- 
ning. It is that body alone that could achieve anything in the 
direction of a relaxation of tension, and though an agreed agenda 
would normally be a convenience in such cases it is not an indis- 
pensable necessity. However an agenda may be drafted, whatever 
the number of items listed as “ disagreed,” there is in reality only 
a single question to be discussed-peace or war. It will not be 
formulated thus crudely. All four Ministers will protest with 
equal emphasis their desire for peace. That they will succeed, 
at one meeting, in agreeing on a firm basis for peace is unlikely 
in the extreme. The slope down which the nations have slipped 
in the past five years must be re-climbed with labour and pain. 
But if there is any reasonable prospect that even a slow begin- 
ning may’ be made it is the imperative duty of the Foreign 
Ministers to endeavour to make it. 

To rule out the possibility without exerting the endeavour 
would be an abdication of all sense of responsibility. It may 
be that Russia is definitely bent on war. There are those who hold 
that she is and those who hold the contrary ; that question is to 
be argued by very competent writers in the next three issues of 
this journal. The truth pretty certainly is that Russia has every 
intention of fighting by proxy, as in Korea, so far as she can, that 
in certain circumstances she would not hesitate to set her own 
forces in motion, but that a variety of considerations, both 
military and political, would cause her to hesitate long before 
taking a step certain to be no less disastrous to herself and her 
associates than to the rest of humanity. At the worst it can be 
assumed 4hat a breathing-space remains. There is little doubt 
that Mr. Churchill is right in maintaining that for a limited— 
though not necessarily long—period knowledge of America’s 
superiority in atomic weapons will hold Russia in check. Senator 
McMahon, chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, affirmed last month, “1 believe that we are fat 
ahead in the atomic-arms race, and that our lead is now, and Will 
continue to be, an overriding deterrent against all-out aggression. 
The American atomic stock-pile is buying time for us to wage 
peace.” That statement demands attention. There is still time 
to wage peace. But there may not be much time. No one knows 
what the magnitude of Russia’s own stock-pile, or the achieve- 
ment of her far from negligible inventors, is. 

On the method by which peace may be waged and won there 
is room for some difference of opinion. Another leading Ameri- 
can, Mr. Paul Hoffman, has just published a book devoted 10 
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that question. But one thing is as plain-as the sun in heaven, 
that to abandon the idea of a Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
because of the difference between discussing a particular subject 
in general debate and discussing it as a disagresd item on an 
agenda would be to proclaim to the world that the ‘ight for peace 
was not worth the trouble of waging. The Fore.gn Minz.sters 
have tae chance of rising above the petty chess-boa.e tactics 
of their deputies into the sphere of real strategy. Let them take 
courage 10 have confidence in themselves. Let them run the risk, 
if they think it a risk, of being outmanoeuvred by M. Vyshinsky. 
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They must face the possibility that the conference may fail, and 
leave the situation worse than before—though, wisely handled, 
it need not have that effect. But Englishmen, at any rate—or, 
for that matter, Frenchmen and Americans—have not raised 
their country to greatness by burking an adventure unless and 
until they were certain of success. If there was sufficient agree- 
ment for the Western Powers to desire a conference on July 23rd 
there is sufficient agreement still in spite of the latest Russian 
Note. Let the conference meet, and the deputies retire for 
recuperation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


LENTY of speculation about the succession to the 
Speakership of the House of Commons has found 
expression in the Press in the last few weeks. 

Colonel Clifton Brown has stated definitely that he will not 
seek re-election in another Parliament, and the remaining 
lifetime of this one may conceivably be brief, so discussion 
of the prospects is by no means premature. It has, in 
fact, begun, and from some source, somewhere, I fancy, on 
the Conservative benches, a suggestion has emanated which is 
commending itself increasingly to Members in all parts of the 
House. That is that the man in the House of Commons who 
would fill the Speaker’s chair most effectively is Mr. Hopkin 
Morris, the Liberal Member for Carmarthen. If the idea is 
unexpected, consider his qualifications. He is universally 
respected in the House for his integrity, his ability and his inde- 
pendence. As a King’s Counsel he has extensive legal know- 
ledge. He exhibited judicial qualities as a Metropolitan Magis- 
trate for four years and administrative qualities for nine as 
Regional Director of the B.B.C. for Wales. That he belongs 
to neither of the principal parties is a clear advantage. He is 
an Independent Liberal, and even in that small company noted 
for personal independence, as more than one Liberal Whip has 
had to recognise a little grimly. In his impartiality in the chair 
there would be complete confidence, and he could be counted 
on to display the necessary firmness. 
* 7 * * 

I gather that a good many more questions are likely to be 
asked about the activities of the Colonial Development Corpor: i- 
tion yet. There are, for example, what are commonly known 
as Lord Trefgarne’s turtles, but appear more formally in the 
C.D.C. annual report as Grand Cayman Cannery. Grand Cayman 
Island is in the West Indies, and the cans in question are to 
contain turtle soup, for which the “ expected ” market is Canada 
and the U.S.A. (But why not get it prescribed on the National 
Health Service ? That would help a lot.) There would seem to 
be some small hitch about the turtles, who have a certain im- 
portance in the scheme, because work was held up while a 
Cayman Turtle Association was created to organise the reptiles. 
I daresay all is going swimmingly by this time, the turtles in- 
cluded, but a little information would be welcome. 

* * + * * 

The appearance this week of the fourth volume of The Life 
of Joseph Chamberlain represents a new chapter in a strange 
literary episode. Chamberlain died in 1914. Early in 1915 Lord 
Milner and Mr. L. S. Amery accepted Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
request to write the life ‘of his father in collaboration, but 
circumstances compelled both of them to abandon the project. 
After approaches to certain other persons, Mr. J. L. Garvin, then 
editor of the Observer, was entrusted with the task. He planned 
the undertaking on a spacious scale and proceeded at a stately 
pace. In twenty years, between 1916 and 1936, he published 
three volumes, taking the story as far as 1900. The years 1900- 
1914 still remained, and it was clear that one more volume would 
not suffice. At least two more would have to be written, but by 
1946 neither of them was. In that year Mr. Garvin relinquished 
the task, and after some further explorations Mr. Julian Amery, 


M.P., son of one of the two originally commissioned authors, 
was asked to complete the work. To maintain proportions he 
has had, of course, to base himself on Mr. Garvin’s scale, and his 
Volume IV actually covers in its 500-odd pages only the years 
1901-1903. Presumably one more volume will round the job 
off, and it is safe to predict that with that we shall have seen 
the last of five-volume political biographies. 

. * * . 


“Silently as the spring-time 

Its crown of verdure weaves,” 
(misquoted from memory) another Who's Who arrives to com¢ 
pensate us for the failure of spring to do her duty before summer 
has elbowed her aside. This year it has adopted a new and 
clearer type for the names which begin each entry (I am glad 
to see the quotation from Who’s Who on the Sherlock Holmes 
Exhibition leaflet has followed suit; but why was Holmes only 
educated at “public school” and Cambridge 2? Why not St. 
Winifred’s ?) As for Who’s Who, 1951, it is the same but 
different. The enterprising entrants who years ago managed to 
get past a too indulgent editor a list of every committee they 
ever sat on and every pamphlet they ever published are still in 
evidence. Prof. Aaron, of Aberystwyth, still usurps his brother’s 
place as leader of the journeyiny, nost, and the venerable Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer still, at 84, impressively closes the procession. If the 
volume has once more grown in girth, that is no more than 
happens to most of us as the years go by. 

* * 7 * 

Last week I promised further light on the Rise of the House 
of Thomond. Here it is. To begin with, “ An official copy of the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF THOMOND can be seen 
in the British Museum or any of the leading London libraries.” 


(Any library that hasn’t got it clearly is not leading.) 
Secondly, “I Peter McCarthy, Consul for the Sovereign 
State of Latvia, at Dublin, Ireland, duly commissioned and 


qualified undersigned, Hereby Certify and Attest to all con- 
cerned that Reismman Molton Sean O’Brien was in fact Prince 
of the Dalcassians at the time when the Constitution of the 
Principality of Thomond was signed.” That is not all, but in 
the absence of the existence of a Sovereign State of Latvia (which 
I greatly regret) the document seems to lack a little substance. 
Let us turn, therefore, to La Nation Belge of February 27th, 
1949, which is very communicative on the whole subject. If you 
ask why La Nation Belge, 1 cannot say, unless it is that “La 
Principauté de Thomond a = reconnue par décrets ministériels 
par les royaumes de Suéde, Norvége et Belgique, les républiques 
de Yougoslavie, Etats-Unis, . Fmance, Pologne, Tchécoslovakie, 
etc.” I am glad the United States is in on this ; it should give 
Republican Senators something new to heckle Mr. Acheson 

ut. The Nation Belge article is headed “ Connaissez-vous la 
Principauté de Thomond ?” Readers of this column at any 
rate can answer confidently, “ Oui, oui. Trés bien.” I could 
tell them more still, but not, I think, till paper is less scarce. 

* * * * 

“He has enjoyed himself here, and not allowed too much work 

to Taterfere with his sporting activities.” 


College Tutor. JANUS. 


Testimonial from a. 
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The Case of Neo-Nazism 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


R. MORRISON recently visited Germany, and his 
impressions proved very helpful when he had to reply 
to questions in the House of Commons about the re- 

emergence of Nazism in Germany. He expressed the belief that 
the Federal German Government was fully capable of dealing 
with the situation, and also said that the importance of a local 
success by a neo-Nazi group must not be exaggerated and a sense 
of proportion must be kept. It is hardly possible to improve 
on that statement. One might well feel alarm that on May 6th 
the Socialist Reichs Party polled 366,000 votes, or 11 per cent. 
of the total vote, in the elections in Lower Saxony. This might 
be interpreted as the rebirth of Nazism as a political force 
throughout Germany, and might create mistrust for the “ incor- 
rigible ” German people in general and for the “* lenient * German 
Government in particular. But if a sense of proportion is main- 
tained things look different. 

The importance of what has happened, and is still happening, 
should neither be exaggerated nor minimised. It is well to 
remember that Hitler’s Nazism also began on a small scale and 
in a local setting. It is useful to learn from past mistakes and 
not to forget the unpardonable weakness of the Weimar Republic 
in defending democracy against its enemies. But strength must 
not be confused with a certain hyper-sensitivity such as is now 
apparent not only abroad but also in Germany. There have 
been altogether far too many reports about Right-wing groups 
and Right-wing leaders in the last few years. Whenever an 
obscure little boss of an obscure political group has delivered a 
violently nationalistic speech in an obscure provincial town the 
German Press and the foreign Press have sounded the alarm. A 
good many German journalists and politicians have cried wolf 
repeatedly, and by so doing have introduced local upstarts to 
the general public. They have also presented a distorted picture 
of political conditions in Germany to the world at large. And 
there may have been a temptation to foreign, and in particular 
American, correspondents to send off somewhat sensational 
reports on the rebirth of nationalism in Germany. 

It would indeed be a miracle if there were no Nazis left. There 
is a small hard core of incorrigibles, particularly in the age-group 
between the late thirties and the late forties. Denazification has 
re-nazified rather than de-nazified a good number of those 
affected. The same applies to a certain percentage of the former 
professional soldiers who suffered from much discrimination in 
the years after 1945. A tendency towards radicalism would also 
not be surprising among those expelled from the Eastern terri- 
tories of Germany and among others who lost everything through 
bombing. 

In spite of all this, in spite of both justified and unjustified 
resentments which abound in Germany, the numerical strength 
of extremist parties has been almost insignificant during the last 
few years. Communism has lost ground ever since 1945, and is 
now reduced to perhaps 2 per cent. of the popular vote. 
Nationalism, on the other hand, has never become an organised 
political force on a nation-wide scale. There have been, and 
still are, several splinter-groups, with many jealousies among 
themselves, with petty chiefs founding one group and then switch- 
ing to a rival camp, with the cry of treason raised here and there, 
with resignations and removals proceeding at such a pace that it 
is almost impossible to know what is what and who is who in 
Right-wing politics. 

Lower Saxony is the exception to this rule, in so far as this 
Land is the only one in Western Germany where nationali@m 
has a considerable local strength. When the Bundestag was 
elected in August, 1949, there was only one party of the extreme 
Right which gained any seats in the Federal Parliament. It was 
the Deutsche Rechts Party, which returned five candidates out 
of a total of 402 Bundestag members. All of these five camdi- 
dates were elected in Lower Saxony. The Deutsche Rechts Party 
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at that time polled 8 per cent. of the total vote in Lower Saxon 
It was then evident, in the framework of a national ¢| oy 
that this was a local success which held no significance for the 
rest of the country. 

One of those five candidates was Herr Dorls. He has sing 
left his old party and has formed a new party, the Socialig 
Reichs Party, with the former Nazi General Remer as his 
first lieutenant. The Deutsche Rechts Party changed its Name 
to the “ Deutsche Reichs Party,” and continued to exist. Both 
parties competed in the recent Lower Saxony elections of 
May 6th. The Socialist Reichs Party polled 11 per cent. of the 
vote and the Deutsche Reichs Party only 2 per cent. This means 
that 13 per cent. voted for the extreme Right compared with 
8 per cent. in 1949; and the success is still limited to Lower 
Saxony. In other Land elections during recent months th 
extreme Right has been as unsuccessful as it was in 1949, Jp 
Lower Saxony, it must also be remembered, a further 8 per cent 
of the 1949 vote was cast for so-called “ Independent” cand. 
dates. “ Independence ” in 1949 meant, to say the least, a certain 
aloofness from the traditional democratic parties, a certain Right. 
wing Opposition to the constitutional order. In 1949, one might 
say with justification, 16 per cent. of the Lower Saxony vot 
was in favour of candidates to the Right of all constitutional 
parties. The corresponding figure for 1951 is 13 per cent. 

Thus nationalism in Lower Saxony to the extent of this 13 per 
cent. is an established fact, but not a new fact. It may be parth 
explained by the extraordinary number of refugees in that pant 
of Germany and also by social and economic distress in the rural 
areas. There are still noticeable fluctuations not only from party 
to party, but also from district to district. Some districts ig 
Lower Saxony voted Nationalist in 1951 which had not done so 
in 1949, and in others the vote was reversed. The rural areas 
unquestionably are the most affected. But the picture is by no 
means final. 

On the strength of these facts it is hardly justifiable to speak 
of a new danger, still less of a danger for Germany as a whok. 
There are no indications that Dorls and Remer, if given th 
chance, would have the power to break out of Lower Saxony 
and score a success elsewhere. In the last few days a group 
of the Socialist Reichs Party in North Rhine-Westphalia declared 
itself independent of Dorls and Remer and their organisation in 
Lower Saxony. This again shows the lack of cohesion within 
the neo-Nazi camp. Remer, who has just been sentenced 
four months’ imprisonment for slandering Chancellor Adenauer 
in election speeches, is a local celebrity, and so is Dorls. One 
might still be tempted to treat the entire Socialist Reichs Party 
as a nuisance confined to Lower Saxony. 

[he Federal Government has not yielded to this temptation. 
It has gone as far as is permissible under the constitution or, 
as it is called, the Basic Law of Germany, and has banned th 
Reichsfront, which was a para-military organisation affiliated 
the Socialist Reichs Party. It has not banned the party itself; 
but the Federal Government has declared its intention of bring- 
ing the case before the Federal Constitutional Court. According 
to the Basic Law, organisations are to be banned if their purpose 
and activities are directed against the constitutional order. But 
political parties are the exception to this rule. They have tobe 
declared unconstitutional by the Federal Constitutional Court 
before they can be banned. The Federal Constitutional Court 
has also to be heard before any individual person can be deprived 
of basic rights, such as the right of free opinion, of free assembly 
and free association. Unfortunately, the Federal Constitutional 
Court has not yet been set up ; but it will be in session probably 
by August. After twelve vears of arbitrary Nazi rule democracy 
has come to Germany with, amongst other things, a written con- 
stitution. It may be argued that the freedom of a nation is moiz 
important than any document ; but, unless there is an emergency, 
thé constitution must remain inviolate. The Socialist Reichs 
Party undoubtedly does not create an emergency. 

A minority of Germans believe that it may be wiser to let neo 
Nazism come out into the open and to fight it by setting liberty, 
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social justice and common sense against pure demagogy. This 
minority also argues that it is not so much the few demagogues 
but the manifold resentments among the German people which 
are to be countered. A ban on the neo-Nazi Party will not 
remove those resentments. There is the further argument that 
a ban on neo-Nazism could scarcely be justified without a similar 
ban on Communism. And then, again, would not underground 
Communism be more dangerous than Communism in the open? 
The decision is not as simple as it may seem. There are risks 
involved both ways. 

Since the Federal Government has already decided to bring 
the case of neo-Nazism before the Federal Constitutional Court, 
a ban on the Dorls-Remer Party may be expected in the not-too- 
distant future. When Dr. Adenauer comes to London in August 
fo return Mr. Morrison’s visit, he may have new facts to report. 
In the meantime, Mr. Morrison’s advice to exercise a sense of 
proportion remains valid both in Germany and abroad. 


Making Ends Meet: I 


By A RETIRED HEADMASTER 
’ “Contracta melius parva cupidine 

vectigalia porrigam.” 
SHALL make my small income go further by reducing my 
wants.” So Horace, in one of the more priggish of his 
Odes. The same not very original idea must be in the 
minds of many today, who see their parva vectigalia decreas- 
ing under taxation, while the cost of satisfying every cupido 
grows steadily greater. The question for those who, like myself, 
have no regular means of increasing their incomes is: “ Which 
of my wants can I throw overboard while still maintaining a 
tolerable standard of life? ” 

{ learn from this morning’s Times that the increase in 
incomes from wages since before the war has been considerably 
above the average ; the increase in incomes from salaries has 
been just about the average; while the increase from rents, 
dividends, professional earnings, &c., has been appreciably below 
the average. In other words, we of the “fixed” incomes are 
relatively much the worse off. For some among us there is 
undoubtedly real hardship ; yet when I consider that even now 
few wage-earners enjoy much more than half my income, out 
of which they have to pay rent and probably to feed and clothe 
one or more children, I cannot grudge them the relative im- 
provement in their standard or feel that I personally have a right 
to complain. 

My wife and I are in some respects among the more fortunate. 
Our joint income, after taxation, amounts to rather over eight 
hundred pounds, of which roughly half consists of my pension, 
while the rest is “ unearned "—.e., earned for us, thanks to the 
industry and prudence of our forebears, by the labour of others. 
Out of this about £120 is earmarked for the benefit of children 
iad_ grandchildren, which leaves about £700 a year for our- 


“se 


selves. We live in the country, in our own cottage furnished 
with labour-saving devices (h. and c. in bedrooms, electricity 
throughout), with a moderate-sized garden in which I am at 


this moment writing. We have.no paid help, indoors or out. 
We are well on in the sixties, but both reasonably strong ; and, 
apart from financial reasons, my wife prefers to run the house 
herself with such very unskilled assistance as I can give. We 
have a seventeen-year-old car, which she drives, and which still 
serves us well. We belong to the local golf-club and the county 
cricket-club ; we spend rather freely on reading matter, most of 
which goes on to our two sons in Africa ; we both smoke, and 
we keep a barrel of the local cider on tap. The nearest cinema 
is three miles away ; we should not mind if it were three hundred. 

Hitherto we have found ourselves able to live without undue 
anxiety, and to find money for the normal emergencies of the 
householder—painting and decoration, repairs and replacements 

as well as for an occasional holiday by the sea. Our garden 
enables us, like the Athenians of Pericles, to cultivate beauty 
without extravagance ; various local activities and bridge at a 
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modest penny a hundred diversify our leisure. In the evenings 
my wife does needlework while I read aloud. We count our- 
selves lucky. 

My instinct has always been to think as little as possible about 
finance. When I receive a periodical statement from the bank, 
I either turn pale, think up some evidence to prove that circum- 
stances are exceptional, and make a propitiatory offering of some 
minor extravagance, or else breathe a sigh of relief and indulge 
in a small luxury. In opposition to the familiar maxim, I try 
to be pound-wise in order that I may afford to be penny-foolish, 
which is, I think, on the whole more fun. I do not keep 
systematic accounts ; but from the available data I can tell pretty 
well where the money goes. Our monthly bill at the village shop 
(groceries, tobacco, newspapers and sundries) averages rather 
below £12, or £144 a year. Another £75 covers butcher, fish- 
monger, baker, milkman and greengrocer. Add £65 for elec- 
tricity, fuel, laundry—my wife does the bulk of the washing at 
home—rates, &c. Total £284. Call it £300 to be on the safe 
side, and about £400 remains for clothes, holidays, insurance, 
repairs and replacements, and extras in general, including the 
expenses of the car. There should be enough margin here for 
security. 

It is hard to say how much we spend, in an average year, on 
clothes. Mine, I fear, cost more than my wife’s ; and if in a 
single year I am obliged to get both a new suit and (say) an 
overcoat, the effect on the finances is noticeable. Similarly, it 
is difficult-to estimate how much must be spent in any year on 
repairs and replacements in the house. Sheets, curtains, chair- 
covers, &c., have a way of wearing out simultaneously. External 
painting cannot be put off too long. I can do internal painting 
rather badly ; but I am not even a bad paper-hanger. At the 
present moment the garage roof leaks and the woodwork of the 
greenhouse is decaying. These are the things that drain money 
away. For the house-owner every economy seems to be a false 
economy and every expense a saving in the long run. 

Some day we shall probably be obliged to employ domestic 
help. Then we shall have either to retrench severely or to 
encroach upon capital. As it is, rising prices are compelling 
us to cut down expenditure where we can. We used to lunch at 
a restaurant on our weekly shopping expedition to the nearest 
town ; that habit has been dropped. I have pruned my list of 
subscriptions, and no longer join every society whose activities 
interest me and seem worthy of support. My wife mends what 
formerly would have been replaced. I mingle my tobacco with 
strange herbs, and thereby save half of it. Such minor economies 
have sufficed, so far. They could be carried further without en- 
tailing any real hardship. 

Certain cherished dreams have had to be abandoned. We 
shall not, I fear, repeat our honeymoon visit to the Italian lakes. 
We shall not share another Hellenic cruise. (How lucky we were 
to get one in, just before the war!) We shall not visit either of 
our sons in their African homes. Such things being finally 
written off, we have plenty left to enjoy—some of the loveliest 
scenery in England, our flowers, our birds, friends, books, 
memories and grandchildren! 

We are fortunate not only in possessing that little bit of capital 
which raises us above subsistence level, but in sharing tastes 
that are inexpensive to satisfy, in living in surroundings where 
there is no temptation to spend money on appearances, and in 
the health and strength that enable us to look after ourselves. 
If we were dependent wholly on my pension (and schoolmasters 
nowadays have little chance of saving, unless they deny them- 
selves children of their own), we should find things difficult 
indeed. If, in more prosperous times, we had acquired expensive 
tastes and habits, it would have been painful to abandon them. 
If my wife were not a capable cook, needlewoman and house- 
keeper, or if either of us were a chronic invalid, we should find 
it hard to keep going without some privation. 

Should we be called upon to give up some of our remaining 
indulgences for the sake of preserving our freedom, we shall still 
be better off than most. But there are many of our kind foc 
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whom every fresh rise in the cost of living means very real hard- 
ship. Obligations undertaken in happier days cannot lightly ‘be 
repudiated. To move into cheaper accommodation is usually 
impossible in the present housing shortage ; the help which 
elderly people need sooner or later is expensive, and not always 
easy to find. Many housewives are being worn out, and many 
once good houses are deteriorating, for want of domestic labour. 
No doubt it is right in principle that, in times of strain, the 
pressure should fall first on the non-productive members of the 
community like myself ; though our wives may be working as 
hard as ever, or harder! But if this is so, if more and more 
economies are demanded of us, it is at any rate fair to expect 
that our rulers should set the example. There must be no more 
groundnut schemes or Gambia chicken-farms. We have a right 
to claim that the sums taken from us, directly or indirectly, 
should be emploVed with the utmost thrift and prudence for the 
nation’s urgent needs. 

[Next week's article in this series will be by an architect's wife.] 


Emilia Stays Red 


By ELIZABETH WISKE MANN Bologna 


ALY is in the midst of a series of local elections, which will 

have covered the whole country by the end of this year. 

On May 27th municipal (or communal) and provincial 
elections were held in many important centres such as Milan, 
Genoa, Bologna and Venice. On June 10th Turin and Florence 
will vote, and in the autumn Rome and most of the south. (The 
elections in the autonomous region of Sicily on June 3rd had a 
particular interest of their own, but, being affected by peculiar 
local circumstances, scarcely form part of the Italian picture as 
a whole.) While the provincial assemblies have since the war 
consisted of provisionally nominated persons, the last municipal 
elections were held at different times in 1946 ; in that year all 
the communes of Emilia, with only trifling exceptions, were 
won by the Left extremists, and in Bologna, Reggio 
d’Emilia and Modena since 1948 Communist mayors have been 
at daggers drawn with the prefects, the nominees of a Christian- 
Democrat régime which is backed by the Vatican. Emilia is a 
region of violent passions. It is not, however, highly indus- 
trialised, and the political battle is fought as much in the country 
as in the towns. Combined with the political awareness of 
Northern Italy there exist some of the economic circumstances of 
the south, above all the desperate poverty. Already in the early 
years of this century the Socialist Party won the support of 
Emilia except in the strongly Catholic villages in the mountains 
south-west of Bologna. Communist instructions come from 
Russia, but Communist funds in Emilia are provided by party 
and trade-union members, but probably most substantially by 
the co-operatives. 

Ihe event which many people thought likely to shake the 
Emilian Communists most was the defection of two of their local 
leaders early this year. Communism here was based not only 
upon local traditions, but also upon the energetic Partisan move- 
ment of resistance to the Germans between 1943 and 1945. One 
of the heroes among the Bologna Partisans was the Communist 
Cucchi, who at the beginning of this year, together with his friend 
Magnani, broke with the Communists on the grounds of their 
subservience to Moscow. (Magnani was a successful party 
organiser known rather in Reggio than in Bologna.) The voting 
on May 27th was to give the first concrete indication of what 
the decision of Cucchi and Magnani meant in political terms, 
though Reggio d’Emilia will only vote on June 10th. 

The election campaign in Emilia has been fought with indes- 
cribable intensity. In the city of Bologna the new electoral law 
for towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants grouped the parties 
into pro- and anti-Government blocks; whichever group of 
parties polled more votes would automatically gain two-thirds 
of the seats on the City Council. Every day party posters rose 
digher and higher up the walls and up the pillars of the arcades 
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of the palazzi, which were gradually festooned. The Communists 
took the two towers of the city as their badge and “ Peace” ag 
their cry; an allied list called “Independent” reproduced 
Giovanni di Bologna’s Neptune from the fountain in the centre 
of the city. Incompatible statistics appeared proving or dis. 
proving the excellence of the administration of Bologna by 
Dozza, the Communist mayor. When every inch of space had 
disappeared, notice-boards appeared to spring out of the ground, 
These seemed to be the favourite resource of the indefatigable 
public committees (comitati civici) of the Azione Cattolica, which 
portrayed Bologna as a helpless maiden caught between ag 
gigantic hammer and sickle composed of Communism, Socialism 
and Fascism. An old poster reappeared showing the voter jn 
the polling booth, and remarking, “ God sees you, not so Stalin.” 
To vote for a party or individual opposed (contrario) to religion 
several bishops had already announced to be mortal sin. 

In the country, where life is less sheltered than in the towns, 
people were afraid. In the villages of the plain the threats of 
the Communists were effective ; in the mountain villages the 
priests had most to say. In a village near Bologna a priest 
appeared at a Socialist meeting and led half the public away, 
“You wish to murder us, don’t you? ” he said to the Socialist 
speaker. But the fervour of the two opposed faiths was held 
in check, certainly in the larger towns, by a mathematical fairness 
of opportunity to pronounce election speeches in key positions; 
there was extraordinarily little disturbance of public meetings, 

A new phenomenon was seen in the activity of the MSI, 
the neo-Fascist movement, which has considerable support from 
the large student population of Bologna. One of the MSI. 
posters showed Italy with one arm shackled by Russia, the other 
by America ; this was nicely expressive of popular sentiment. 
Whereas two years ago Communist propaganda attacked the 
M.S.I., this time it has ignored Fascists whose “ anti-Atlantic” 
attitude suits the Communists well and whose candidates draw 
support away from the block of Government parties. Indeed, 
when the votes in the city of Bologna came to be counted on 
May 28th and 29th, the M.S.I., with 7,743 votes. held the 
balance ; their poll had risen to this from 2,669 in 1948. The 
Christian-Democrat votes were found to have fallen from 81,500 
to 60,500, but this was to a large extent offset by the increase 
of Liberal Party votes from some 4,200 to some 14,000. (The 
Italian Liberal Party is extremely coiervative, and the meaning 
of the change is simply that many®Liberals voted Christian- 
Democrat in 1948 in order to vote anti-Communist, but this 
year the linked-party plan absolved them from doing so) 
Bologna city will, however, remain in Red hands, for the Com- 
munist and pro-Communist Socialist vote exceeded the vote for 
the pro-Government lists by about 2,000. The province, also, 
has been held by the extreme Left. 

Certainly Bologna, town or province, provides a special case; 
but the voting there is also to a large extent typical of all the 
voting on May 27th. Except for Bologna, Savona, Rovigo, 
Pesaro and Mantua, the new electoral law has so far meant that 
control of the communes has been lost to the extreme Left, so 
that the De Gasperi Government will be able to exert a much 
greater influence locally. On the other hand, allowing for an 
increase of population, the voting shows that the Communists 
and pro-Communist Socialists are at least as strong in general 
popular support as they were in 1948, in spite of the economic 
pressure which a Government, perhaps inevitably, exerts in a 
poor country like Italy ; the communes, after all, largely depend 
upon the State for their financial needs. The only obvious effect 
of the exasperating Muscovitism of the Communists and of the 
defection of Cucchi and Magnani appears to have been that 
many people must have sought some sort of compromise by 
voting for the pro-Communist Socialists (led by Nenni) instead 
of for the Communists themselves. Unless the voting on 
June 10th brings big surprises, this means that the European 
problem created by the existence of large groups of working 
people who believe in Picasso’s dove of peace has by no means 
been solved as yet. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
«Robert Elsmere” 


By JANET 1 REVELYAN 


T is just a hundred years since the birth of my mother, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. As it is usual, when centenaries occur, 
to say something of the celebrated dead, I have been asked 

to do so ‘on this occasion. I have no intention of describing 
or assessing the value of my mother’s achievement, either her 
social work in introducing play centres and crippled children’s 
schools into this island or her novels, once so popular and 
famous. But it may interest readers to be told something of 
her origin and girlhood, the influences that made her what she 
was, and then something about her first great success, Robert 
Elsmere, that made her a power in the land. 

Mary Augusta Arnold, the eldest. grand-daughter of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, was born on June IIth, 1851, in Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, whither her romantic father, Thomas Arnold 
the younger, had emigrated a few years before in pursuit of the 
ideal life. The young man became an inspector of schools in 
the colony, and married Julia Sorell, a grand-daughter of 
Governor Sorell, and inheritor of a particularly strong Protestant 
tradition derived (so she believed herself) from her Spanish 
Huguenot ancestry. But the inspector of schools, on whose 
sensitive mind the winds of the spirit always blew to the detri- 
ment of his worldly prospects, turned Catholic when three 
children had been born to him, and was obliged to resign his 
post and return home. 

Hardship and poverty followed, mitigated in part by the kind- 
ness of Tom Arnold’s widowed mothe? and his sister Fan, who 
made a home for litthe Mary Augusta at the family house of 
Fox How, standing beside the River Rotha between Ambleside 
and Rydal. There the little girl, whose dark wavy hair and 
bright black eyes seemed to betray a southern origin, spent some 
half-happy and half-troubled years, clouded by her frequent 
rebellions against her aunt’s kindly control, but also enriched 
by her passionate love for that mountain country which became 
for her a guiding light in all her after-life. 

The atmosphere that surrounded her was a deeply religious 
one, and since in those days the daughters of Catholic fathers 
were not expected to join their father’s Church if the mother 
objected litthke Mary Arnold was left undisturbed in the 
Protestant faith. Her father was earning a precarious livelihood, 
first at the Catholic University in Dublin and then at Newman’s 
Oratory School in Birmingham, so that littke money was avail- 
able for Mary’s schooling. Nevertheless, she spent the seven 
years from nine to sixteen at two indifferent boarding-schools, 
at the first of which she was starved both physically and mentally, 
and experienced all the miseries of the sensitive child conscious 
that she is paid for at a lower rate than the others. 

At last Tom Arnold, whose radical spirit often rebelled against 
Pio Nono’s reactionary measures, came back into the Anglican 
fold, and was able to take work at Oxford, where his eldest 
daughter Mary found her true spiritual home. She used to sit 
at the feet of Mark Pattison on Sunday evenings in a high-necked 
serge frock, preserving mostly a demure silence while the elders 
talked ; but she made her impression none the less, and they 
said to each other laughing, “Here is another Arnold to be 
reckoned with.” She became a well-equipped historical scholar, 
learned in languages, writing articles for Dean Wace’s Dictionary) 
of Christian Biography. 

But it was a sermon from the university pulpit ba well- 
Known champion of the highest orthodoxy that let loose the 
torrents of rebellion in her soul, and caused her to write a very 
trenchant pamphlet called Unbelief and Sin. This already held 
the germ of Robert Elsmere, for its theme was that the historical 
documents lay at the root of the question, and that 
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orthodox friends at Oxford shook their heads at this, but the 
pamphlet was easily suppressed (as the printer’s name had been 
carelessly omitted, which made its sale illegal). And the young 
writer, who by this time had married Mr. Humphry Ward, of 
Brasenose, and produced three babies of her own, subsided into 
the cares of home and plans for the foundation of Somerville. 

In 1881 the little family moved to London, where Mr. Ward 
had obtained work on The Timesvas art critic and leader-writer, 
and his wife continued to study the early history of Spanish 
Christianity in the litthke powder-closet behind their eighteenth- 
century drawing-room in Russell Square, and to sigh over the 
lack of time for real research. When she fell away to novel- 
writing, as she did about 1883, Mr. Freeman and the future 
Bishop Creighton rallied her on her lapse from the straiter sect 
of history. 

But all this historical work had caused a ferment in her mind 
which led to the writing of Robert Elsmere—the story of the 
young and ardent clergyman in his first parish falling into the 
hands of an agnostic squire, who pressed home the doubts 
already engendered in Robert's mind by historical reading. His 
surrender to these doubts is the main theme of this long, but 
still most readable, book, whose unorthodoxy fanned its circula- 
tion, especially when the great Mr. Gladstone himself entered 
the field against it by attacking its theology in a Nineteenth 
Century article (May, 1888). The state of the public mind about 
religion was at that moment ripe for precisely the serious and 
scholarly arguments of a reverent scepticism which this remark- 
able novel purveyed. The sales were immense, and the profits 
of a successful author, not in those days annexed wholesale 
by the tax-gatherer, enabled her to commence under favourable 
conditions her life of active experimental philanthropy, which 
gave to the country the children’s play centres and the invalid 
children’s schools. 

But in 1887 there was yet no copyright for British books in 
the United States, and my mother received no income from the 
colossal sales over there. One enterprising firm gave away a 
cheap reprint of Robert Elsmere and of Mr. Gladstone’s article 
to everyone who bought a cake of Balsam Fir soap. Indeed, 
the use made gratis in America of this famous book was one 
of the chief arguments before Congress for the adoption of 
International Copyright agreed to by the United States in 1891. 

Many of Mary Ward’s later novels were better art and lighter 
reading than Robert Elsmere, but none ever produced such great 
effects. Her social and literary work, carried on together till 
her death in 1920, were enough for two ordinary lives, and the 
double task was performed under the constant burden of every 
variety of ill-health. But she had a buoyant temp&rament that 
took advantage of every let-up in the struggle. She could, like 
Antaeus, gain strength from every contact with Meredith’s 
“ Earth,” either at her home in Hertfordshire, “ Stocks,” or at a 
tiny cottage in the Langdale Valley, or, better still, at some villa 
in Italy that could be rented for a few spring weeks. Her later 
novel, Eleanor, bears witness to her adoration of the Italian 
scene, both old and new, and to the springing life that she always 
felt below the surface even in modern Rome. 

Thus she struggled to sustain her burden ; but when, in 1916, 
she suddenly received a summons from Theodore Roosevelt to 
write something that would “tell America®’ what England was 
doing in the war, her friends besought her to refuse. But, though 
it involved journeys to the Fleet in Scottish waters and to the 
battlefield of Neuve Chapelle, where shells whizzed over her 
head, she would not be gainsaid, and produced within four 
months-her stirring little book, England’s Effort,.which sold more 
than half-a-million copies and penetrated into every neutral 
country in the world. 

It was enough. When at length, in April, 1917, she beheld 
“Old Glory ” side by side with the Union Jack on the Victoria 
tower at Westminster, she could feel that she had helped to haul! 
the rope that hoisted it. But her efforts in the war hastened 
her death 
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Peace and Quiet 


By DAVID WAINWRIGHT (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 


HERE is, in Oxford, a garden which few seem to know 

about ; there are seldom more than half-a-dozen people 

in it, though it is open to the public. Perhaps this is 
because it hides behind the facade of a university department ; 
but I must maintain its anonymity for my own continuing delight. 
The garden is on the banks of a narrow stretch of the Cherwell, 
a length of river as muddy as the rest, but with a peculiar calm 
which the other sections lack on fine summer mornings. 

On one such morning recently I sat down under my favourite 
tree, my back to an offensive metal plaque (exhorting me not 
to spoil the amenities by throwing litter about), and looked across 
the stream. On the far bank is the playing-field of a school—a 
delightful field, which always seems to be newly mown, and 
which is normally empty at that time of day. But on a seat 
at the far end of the field sprawled a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen. He had a book with him, which seemed from his 
occasional and casual reference to it to be as much an excuse 
for idleness as my own book was. Presumably he was having 
a private study period, that ingenious instijution designed, they 
tell me, to inculcate into the sixth-form boy the habit of lone 
study and real scholarship. 

Four years ago I was making much the same use of the same 
institution ; and as the distance between us was sufficient for 
me not to be able to make out the boy’s face, and as he was 
approximately my build, I speculated on his presence—an alter 
ego come to haunt me, a sort of four-year-old ghost called up 
to a visitation in the heat-haze of a summer morning, with the 
narrow division of water between us as a passable representation 
of Time. Four years ago I was lazing on a school playing-field 
before a last attempt at a Higher Certificate. Since then two 
years of the army and two at Oxford have streamed through 
me ; and I wondered at the condition of a world which offers 
to this boy, on beginning his National Service, a rather greater 
chance of getting shot than it offered to me. 

Phe international situation today is not, when considered from 
his view-point, favourable for the boy who is about to leave 
school. His pre-service training, if he has had any, has probably 
been with a school contingent of the Combined Cadet Force 
carrying out programmes of training (or bits of programmes of 
training) which have little relation to real army procedure except 
in the elementary drills. The basic attitude to the thing is so 
different. Schoolboys, with their infectious optimism, have 
always treated their contact with the army as rather a joke. I 
have never known a school Cadet unit whose permanent discip- 
line bore any relation to military discipline. It is obviously right 
that this should be so, and there can be few people who would 


wish all schools to be run on the lines and the military standards 


of Regular Army Boys’ Battalions. 

From the flippancy of school-boy armies to the efficiency of 
well-run military training units is a big step. Perhaps the furthest 
for a National Serviceman is to an O.C.T.U. ; and no one who 
has been through the straitening experience of the Officer Cadet 
Training Units at Mons, Aldershot or at Eaton Hall is ever quite 
the same again. In these units efficiency is everything ; and 
(which is more important) the human element on which so much 
depends is taken into account. This is not, and cannot be, 
achieved in every training-unit. The frequent references which 
are made to National Servicemen who are sent out to fighting 
areas with Jess than the minimum statutory training-time are, in 
fact, irrelevant, because they assume that the length of time spent 
n a training-unit-is the decisive factor jin the efficiency of the 
soldier who comes out ; and this is blatantly ridiculous. You may 
spend ten days trying to learn to drive a car, but unless you 
assimilate the instruction you receive, and can apply it, you may 
go on “learning” for ten weeks, ten months or ten years, and 
you will still be likely to kill yourself with the machine. I do 
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not deprecate the attempts to ensure that Nationa! Servicemen 
are not sent out to fight without a minimum training-time: but 
it is more important that every fighting soldier goes through a 
week’s intensive training under experienced instructors than that 
he spends eight weeks under nominal instruction. 

Lhis is a plea for the full appreciation of the human facior jg 
a mechanical, scientific, press-button world. Therefore the 
Oxford schoolboy, lazing on a playing-field before his last school 
examination, seems to me to be important. In this international 
condition of half-cock, he is more likely to be shot than I am: 
in the event of a Third World War presumably I join him jy 
hazard. The thought is not pleasant in either instance. The 
solution is bitterly simple, and for both of us apparently impos- 
sible. It becomes increasingly difficult to know which way j 
turn ; a hundred well-intentioned peace-movements have sprung 
up, to be damped by the omnipresence of other movements 
which take their names and purposes and use them vociferoysly 
for subversive ends. We look round for something to prevent 
the cataclysm—something practical to do, something we can put 
our hands to which will show results more powerful than two 
weeks with the Territorial Army. There seems to be nothing 
The national safety precautions have been taken, and we wait 
and listen. 

What can we do? Perhaps that Oxford schoolboy will sit on 
the banks of the Cher in four years’ time and find life just as 
frustrating, its perspective just as foreshortened, in a less tense 
world. Perhaps the effect is so depressing because of the lack 
of a faith on which to base a stand against the prevailing inter- 


“national pessimism. We are guilty of a willing suspension of 


belief ; no longer even vague half-believers, we seem to have 
lost the ability to profess feeling and emotion and Sincerity. 

The attitude of carelessness is here amongst us. How it has 
got in is disputable, but it is here. It may be due partly to the 
decline in religious observance, partly to the cynicism engendered 
by two wars ; both, either, or derivative permutations of them 
It may be due to a lack of faith in human achievement, now that 
we are made so perpetually conscious of it. Progress, they say, 
has reached new heights, and science seems to assure us that it 
can aim higher. We talk about progress in generalisations. Th 
human factor is in danger of being swamped. The higher w 
climb, the further we can fall. 

The accidents this year on the mountains of Wales wer 
greeted with a general appreciation of the foolishness of attacking 
natural obstacles without having taken elementary precautions, 
without the means to grip, without any form of inter-relianc. 
Yet we plod upwards on our Progress, conscious of the inaée- 
quacy of our time-worn footwear and with little faith in the tes 
which bind us together. The careless fatalism which has infected 
daily life is getting into our approach to wider issues. My cor 
temporaries, in frustration, write their poignant appeals, which 
come out with frightening regularity in the university magazines 
They don’t want to fight ; they are caught in a swing-door from 
which they can’t escape. 

There seems only one thing left for us—to achieve again’ 
personal faith, a security in the good faith of each other, as 
base on which to build a secure nation and a secure world. We 
have tried grouping people in the mass, and their response is 
unpredictable. What a man agrees to at a public meeting is nol 
always what he agrees to in a pub. It is now time for a renewal 
of individual integrity 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME two weeks ago upon this page I wrote an article 
about the links of intimacy forged between oneself and 
such inanimate objects as have for long been familiar 

‘sessions. It appears inconceivable, for instance, that a 
tobacco-jar, having been a close companion for some thirty 
years, should, when one returns to it after a long absence, make 
no movement of recognition at all. While we have been away, 
in Baghdad or Mexico City, there have been moments when we 
had thought with affection of that jar, sitting there in its 
appointed position at home: our hands have cupped to feel 
again the shape of it or we have lifted again in memory the 
clumsy little lid, recalling exactly the weight that it possessed. 
Yet during all those months the jar itself has remained sedentary, 
with merely a slight dust of dry tobacco in its bowl. Is it 
possible that when again it feels familiar hands grasping it, 
there is not a slight movement of pain or pleasure among the 
atoms of which it is composed, that there is not even a vestigial 
stirring of recognition? I have been told that to have such 
feelings about inanimate objects is as uneducated and as un- 
intelligent as to suppose that Angora cats can experience feelings 
of pity or that frogs can love. Some of my friends even have 
reproved me for entertaining these winsome sentiments, and have 
pointed out, perhaps- with justice, that to attribute emotions to 
inanimate objects is a surrender to silliness unworthy of a 
person of my years. It is no good my saying that I was 
approaching the subject from the physical rather than the senti- 
mental point of view. But whatever they may say, I shall con- 
tinue to believe that certain very intimate objects, that have lived 
with one for more than a quarter of a century, do acquire a 
rudimentary consciousness of recognition. If the scientists tell 
me that this is nonsense, I shall reply to them that, as they 
well know, the nonsense of one generation creates the inventions 
of the next. 

* 7 * * 

The article I have mentioned provoked an acquaintance of 
mine—a man who has lived long in the Middle East and 
absorbed its wisdom—to ask me whether I really liked familiar 
possessions. When I replied in the affirmative, he looked at 
me with a puzzled expression and said: “Why?” “I like 
them,” I answered, “because they are familiar; there are 
interludes in my life when I prefer the ease of recognising the 
old to the effort of appreciating the new.” “TI see,” he said 
sardonically, “ you are like Oliver Goldsmith ; you * love every- 
thing that’s old ; old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wines.’ The moment he said that, I realised that we had 
got out of step, or at least that I had not expressed myself with 
accuracy or consideration. I am not an admirer of Oliver 
Goldsmith, who to my mind introduced into English literature 
a coy strain that I find obnoxious ; and the sentiments that he 
expressed in that familiar passage have always, for some strange 
reason, irritated me much. I am as well prepared as any man 
to like old friends; but only on condition that they have 
developed somewhat since the year 1904, and that they have not 
retained their adolescent interest in cricket teams or funny 
stories. The idea that one should like a bore merely because 
he has bored you for half-a-century appears to me a conception 
below the level of man’s unconquerable mind. It is true that 
with people who have shared with me the memories of school 
or university | have many reminiscences in common which, on 
a very wet afternoon, it is quite agreeable to exchange. But 
friendship should be made of sterner stuff. 

* 7 * * 
_Lam not in the least certain that I love old times ; those pieces 
of them that were pleasant were less numerous than those 
pieces that were unpleasant ; I much prefer our flannel-trouset 
ge. [ am quite sure that I find new manners infinitely easier 


and nicer than old’manners. When I was twenty years of age 
people were rude to each other; old gentlemen would bark 
loudly at one, whereas one’s contemporaries were not always 
gentle or urbane. “Today a saccharine politeness hangs in the 
air, penetrating as the scent of sweet briar after rain, and most 
welcome to the elderly. Never in any age, not even in the age 
of Pericles, have the young been so considerate to the old: they 
listen withOut wincing to one’s stories ; they only call one “ Sir” 
twice in an evening, being well aware that elderly men dislike 
that title of honour ; and if one asks thém to dinner they send 
polite little letters of thanks the morning afterwards. Anybody 
who says that he honestly prefers old manners to new is either 
without experience of this entrancing generation, or has for- 
gotten all the thorns and nettles of his own youth. I suppose, 
to continue Oliver Goldsmith’s catalogue, that I ought to say 
that I like old wine. I quite enjoy it, provided that it is paid 
for by someone else. But I also enjoy new wine, if I can get 
it fresh and strong and local, seated in the midday keat under 
a trellis of the very vine from which the grapes come. I hate 
old books in the sense that I hate books printed before the 
present century and which it would “ be a crime to deface.” If 
I am not allowed to mark and annotate my books, I should 
prefer not to read at all. My liking for the familiar has, there- 
fore, nothing at all to do with Goldsmith’s repugnant phrase. 
* * * = . 

Discussing the subject with congenial friends, I have dis- 
covered that even people who have the same sort of attitude 
towards life differ in regard to familiar possessions. Some of 
them, for instance, like their luggage to be old and to bear upon 
its surface the labels, or the scars of labels, registering many 
past journeys and many half-forgotten adventures. I am not 
one of those who feel affection for the dear old battered suit- 
case: if I were a rich man, I should see to it that my luggage 
was always expensive, pimpant, new. On the other hand, I find 
that I differ from many of my friends in that I certainly prefer 
old clothes to those that have in their neat cardboard boxes only 
recently reached me from the tailor. If I could have my wish, 
I should ask to be an extremely tidy person, one of those men 
whom I have known and envied, who are able to preserve un- 
tarnished the suits that they bought some twenty years ago. 
Fate has denied me that delight; on the one hand, the suits 
of 1930 would not fit me today, and, on the other hand, I am 
slap-dash about my clothes, and they fail to survive. Some of 
my friends like new furniture, whereas I enjoy furniture that is 
old, not in the sense of dating from a former century, but in 
the sense of being much sat upon and worn out. Furniture is 
designed for our moments of relaxation; if one has to fuss 
about not damaging it or making marks or stains, then in place 
of ease comes a certain strain of attention, a certain obligation 
of carefulness, that are trying to the mind. The only decent 
attitude towards furniture, other than furniture of aesthetic 
importance, is the Bohemian attitude—knock it about. But let 
the beautiful, even the pretty, things be treated with the care and 
veneration they deserve. 

* * + * 

All I meant to say in my article about familiar possessions 
was that they did convey a certain pleasurable sense of continuity, 
even of stability. They provide the element of recognition which, 
in a life so full of excitement and surprises, comes as a necessary 
sedative. To enjoy an old tobacco-jar does not imply that one 
is impervious to the beauty and stimulus of the Dome of 
Discovery: to love one’s ash-tray does not necessarily mean that 
one is falling into senility or becoming unable to love the skylon. 
I may be “too old and the seas too long” to go to Tsinan-fu ; 
but I can still savour the happy contrasts between the familiar 
and the unknown. 
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‘CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


By William Shakespeare. (Old 


“ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Vic.) 
Tuis is one of Mr. Hugh Hunt's productions, and it has the mark 
of his good sense, a sober quality which ought not to be underrated. 
Tending to keep his fist out of the lucky dip called Producers’ 
Novelties, he thinks of a play, one fancies, in terms of its total 
effect, and in consequence weighs carefully the value of each of 
the components. He does not place himself between play and 
audience ; instead, having arranged the meeting, he withdraws to 
the side. It is a method that serves Shakespeare well, even in The 
Merry Wives, which superior people have been apt to consider a 
tedious bit of nonsense. But it is a most actable play, and Mr. 
Hunt sees that the somewhat Italianate mechanism runs smoothly. 
Did Shakespeare knock it out in a fortnight, and is the Windsor 
setting explained by the suggestion that it was written for per- 
formance there before the Queer, who, not at all “ cloyed with fat 
meat,” had wished to see the mighty Falstaff a-tremble in the snare 
of love ? 

However that may be, here is the fat knight on the loose and 
vexed by nothing but the exigencies of a farcical plot. Watching 
him, one must not think of the Falstaff of the historical context. 
Falstaff here plays Falstaff in company with others intent only on 
amusing. Mr. Roger Livesey gives the dropsical bag of humanity 
a nimbleness which adds much by its incongruity (as whenever he 
seeks shelter in chamber, buck-basket or in the folds of an outsize 
skirt) to the gaiety; but his voice, not quite suggesting that rich 
tide of goose-grease on which Falstaff’s rhetoric is borne, strikes 
one, in the early scenes at any rate, as meagre. But, quickly grow- 
ing used to this, one can relish other details of a notable perform- 
ance. Miss Peggy Ashcroft and Miss Ursula Jeans are the merriest 
of wives and the sweetest too, and who should blame them if at 
times they seem almost overcome by amusement at their own 
fantastic inventiveness ? Mr. Alec Clunes is excellent as Ford, Mr. 
William Devlin as Shallow, and Messrs. John Blatchley, Douglas 
Wilmer, and Leo McKern are admirably scruffy as Falstaff’s 
followers. IAIN HAMILTON. 


“The York Cycle of Mystery Plays.” (York.) 


Tue York cycle of mystery plays was revived at York last Sunday 
before a large and appreciative audience which included the Prime 
Minister. It had not been acted since 1572. The manuscript, written 
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in naive verse some two centuries earlier, consists of forty-eight 
plays, performed in mediaeval times by different guilds and mounted 
on two-decker waggons called “ pageants.” On the feast of Cor 
Christi these pageants set out in turn for twelve different “ stations” 
in York, and by nightfall the whole cycle had been completed 
Nothing of the kind is attempted in the present revival, Instead 
a multiple setting is used with various “ mansions *—heaven the 
Garden of Eden, Bethlehem, the houses of Pilate and Caiaphas 
hell-mouth—erected against a background of the ruins of St. Mary’ 
Abbey in the Museum Gardens. In the clear light of a perfect 
summer evening twenty-nine of these plays followed swiftly with 
great clarity under the direction of Mr. E. Martin Browne, who 
had assembled nearly 200 performers, professional and amateur, for 
the purpose. The stone walls acted as a sounding-board : the upper 
arches provided niches for God the Father, the archangels and the 
beautifully motionless child-angels ; the green-sward was the Stage 
In these harmonious surroundings the grand project was under. 
taken of considering man’s place in the world sub specie aeternitatis 
(The birds were still singing as Lucifer was hurled out of heaven) 
Man’s creation and fall were followed by his. redemption. The life 
of Christ was very simply and graphically portrayed, with the 
raising of Lazarus as the most impressive episode. After the 
Crucifixion came the harrowing of hell—the ‘extraction of Adam, 
Eve and others from Limbo by the Risen Christ, a most impressive 
piece of mediaevalism. By now it was night, and the flames of hell 
could be discerned flickering just off-stage. The final scene, the 
Last Trump, with the Risen Christ sitting in judgement, lives vividly 
in the memory—a Peter Breughel-like crewd of burghers dividing 
inexorably into two groups, the blessed marching up into heaven, 
the damned carried off bodily into hell. I must confess that it was 
the devil-scenes which were most enjoyed in this spirited revival, 
for they were acted with such skill and gusto. The Devil always 
seems to get the best of it, even in a mystery play. JANer LEEPER. 


CINEMA ‘ 


(Odeon.)——* Happy Go Lovely.” (Warner. 
Marble Arch 


«“ On the Riviera.” 
——“ There is Another Sun.” 


Pavilion.) 


(Gaumont and 


IN his latest picture, On the Riviera, Mr. Danny Kaye plays two 
roles, one an American cabaret star and the other a French flying 
ace, two men whose singular, but in the circumstances somewhat 
natural, similarity one to the other causes a lot of confusion on the 
Céte\d’Azur and makes both Miss Gene Tierney and Miss Corinne 
Calvet forget which of the two she loves. The failure of women 
to recognise their husbands on the films is positively astounding; 
however, the dual réle gives Mr. Kaye scope to display the whole 
range of his talents, and it is pleasant to find that among thes 
he has a genuine gift for being serious. Though his French officer 
is a notorious philanderer and there are infinite possibilities for 
exaggeration, Mr. Kaye invests him with a cloak of such polite 
disillusionment, of such weary cMarm, that he is not so mucha 
character as a man, a credible creature for all his accent and hand 
kissing. Being allowed as the American to let off steam in moments 
of familiar madness, Mr. Kaye imposes a rigid discipline on his 
ebullience as the Frenchman, and the result is delightful. There are 
some good musical numbers, the girls are uniformly glamorous and 
the Technicolor as bright and as shiny as an advertisement for 
paint. 
* * 7 7 


In comparison with this, Happy Go Lovely, one of England's 
rare attempts at a lavish musical, is about as crisp as blancmange. 
Although Mr. Bruce Humberstone has been imported from Holly- 
wood to direct it, and Miss Vera Ellen has been imported to dance 
in it, and Mr. Cesar Romero has been imported to be funny inf, 
the moist airs which circulate through this island seem, as they 
always do, to have entered the studios and dampened everything 
down. Not that it is a really bad musical, but in all its aspects 
just a little off-colour ; the script a bit pale, the dancing, save [or 
one extremely pretty ballet a Ja Watteau, wan, the music and the 
clothes a trifle seedy. Mr. David Niven’s charm helps enormously 
to blind one to the picture’s defects, yet in spite of them one canndt 
forget how much better America does this sort of thing, how 
infinitely fuller of sparkle and punch are American productions. 
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The English, whether they are chorus girls or Mr. Bobby Howes, 
who incidentally has an insultingly meagre part, are fine in their 
way, but their tempo is much slower, much less staccato than that 
to which we are accustomed. No amount of States inoculations 
assist, it being the current national fashion to go the pace of the 
slowest. No, though this is a brave try, it is also another proof 
that temperamentally, climatically and technically England is not 
the natural mother of the musical. 


* . 7 * 


A more typical child is There is Another Sun, a good, down-to- 
earth yet imaginative film starring Messrs. Maxwell Reed and 
Laurence Harvey and Miss Susan Shaw. It concerns the life of 
the fairground, the drama of love, work and crime in the shadow 
of the merry-go-round, the lee of the pin-table. Directed by Mr. 
Lewis Gilbert and admirably acted—I have never seen Mr. Reed 
so good and there are two superb character-studies by Miss Hermione 
Baddeley and Mr. Leslie Dwyer—the picture retains throughout its 
authentic atmosphere. Whether we are in the booths watching 
boxing or on the wall of death trying not to watch motor cycling, 
in caravans or in dodgems, there is a wholeness, a compactness, 
which is most satisfying. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


STRAVINSKY'S small cantata Babel was given its first European 
performance on May 30th, when it was included in the programme 
of the Morley College concert at the Royal Festival Hall. The text 
is taken from the second chapter of Genesis, and Stravinsky's 
music was commissioned as part of a Biblical fresco to which 
Schénberg, Tansman, Milhaud, Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Toch con- 
tributed panels. Stravinsky’s participation provides a note of 
gentility in what would otherwise be a contemporary monument of 
musica Hebraica, though it was not apparently designed as such 
since Bartok, Hindemith and Prokofiev were originally to have 
collaborated. A narrator and a male-voice chorus declaim or sing 
the text, and the music is written in the tight, short-winded, but not 
inelegant style to which Stravinsky settled temporarily in the early 
‘40s. (The work dates from 1944.) The spoken voice in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestra is a combination which no composer has 
yet handled effectively ; but I felt that the work would have been 
more effective had Frank Phillips adopted a less portentously 
dramatic manner (reminiscent of a lay-reader who prides himself on 
his dramatic interpretations of the First Lesson) and confined him- 
self to a hieratic monotone, deliberately stylised declamation in a 
voice from which the accents of human emotion had been studiously 
removed. This might have given some of the primitive, mythical 
quality to a narration which, as it was, killed the music and itself 
sounded unreal and inflated. 

At the same concert the Philharmonia Orchestra and the Morley 
College Choir, under Walter Goehr, performed Tippett’s cantata 
A Child of Our Time. The great argument against basing a work of 
art on “current events ” is that, when the events cease to be current, 
the work too easily goes out of currency with them. A Child of 
Our Time is a meditation on the persecution of the Jews and the 
“worsening political situation” of the 1930s, which culminated in 
the war—a purely musical reflection on the same story whose next 
chapter has been treated dramatically by Menotti in The Consul. 
For the more general reflections of the chorus and in the beautiful, 
if somewhat irrelevant, negro spirituals Tippett has written deeply- 
felt music which exists in its own right. But in the narrative and 
the soloists’ comments (“ He shoots the official—but he shoots only 
his dark brother,” “ How can I cherish my man in such days? .. 
how shall I feed my children on so small a wage ? ”) he is forced to 
the same plane of sentimental journalism as Menotti’s “ What is 
your age ? not yet old. Colour of eyes ? colour of tears.” Tender 
hearts—all honour to them—too easily attribute to malign contem- 
porary forces tragedies as old as humanity, poverty or*oppression. 
And their underrating of humanity’s power of survival, a reflection 
of their own tender-heartedness, easily leads to sentimentalising. 

At the London Contemporary Music Centre concert on June 5th 
the Dennis Brain Wind Quintet gave a magnificent performance of 
Racine Fricker’s quintet. This is a work of great masculine energy, 
perfectly controlled by a keen and inventive intellect. The atmo- 
sphere is less tense and the mood less stony-hearted than in other 
of Fricker’s works, and there is none of the empty truculence which 
characterised Hindemith’s horn sonata, played at the same concert 
by Dennis Brain. Phyllis Tate’s Songs of Sundry Natures, sung 
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by Frederick Fuller, depend on a most delicate balance between 
voice and accompanying instruments (wind quartet and harp), and 
in the very resonant R.B.A, Galleries this balance was not achieved. 
The songs themselves, full of delicately suggested humour and with 
moments of tensely sincere pathos, rely on their words being made 
intelligible to the audience, which they were not, and demand most 
versatile and accomplished singing. MarTIN COOPER. 


Descendant 


GREAT-GRANDPA was a tinker. 
I earn ten pounds a day. 
One poor, one rich. But who is which? 
And is black white, or grey ? 


I have a glossy motor 

And wads of £ s. d. 

Great-grandpa tramped. 
For sugar and for tea. 


My card is stamped 


Great-grandpa tied his luncheon 
In a red handkerchief. 
Mine costs a pound; his was a pound 
Of bread and English beef. 


His father had no wireless, 
His- mother not a jewel. 

My nose is blue; they never knew 
A hearth without its fuel. 


Theirs was a tallow candle ; 

I have electric light... 
At least, I had ; it’s just gone bad, 
They've shed the load to-night. 


What is a state of welfare ? 
What is a Welfare State ? 
If Long-term Plans filled pots and pans 
Fair Shares would fill my grate. 


One can’t eat paper money 
And forms are cold as stone. 
Man shall not wax on income-tax 
Nor live by dough alone. 
JUSTIN RICHARDSON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 66 


Report by N. Hodgson 


1951. Alice; after sleeping for 70 years, wakes up in Whitehall. 
A prize of £5 was offered for what she finds there. 

To read the entries in this competition is to deepen one’s 
appreciation of Lewis Carroll and of the difficulties of writing 
nonsense which is also high art. Why is it that the Walrus and the 
Carpenter are so exquisitely appropriate in this kind of context and 
the Mentally Deranged Milliner and the Unrationed Commodity—to 
quote examples which are before me—so exquisitely not? Like the 
“ flower in the crannied wall” it is a mystery, and I leave it at that. 

To invite—as this competition obviously invites—competitors to 
be satirical in a medium, the original of which derives so much of 
its charm from its total lack of purpose, is to set a tricky task. One 
touch of malice, however genial, and the atmosphere is changed. 
So often I found myself, after reading a few lines, asking the 
question, “ Alice, where art thou? ”- The result, in my humble 
opinion, is that, while many are quotable, few are prizeworthy. 
And there are too many “ curate’s eggs.” 

I like Douglas Hewson’s picture of Alice sitting, in the end, “on 
the pavement with PASSED TO YOU stamped [on her] in 
fifty-three different places.” But his description of Civil Servants as 
“ Barrack Rats” is unkind (see above). Michael James has a 
pleasant verse: why is there not more verse ? 

“If you were me and I were you 

You'd be before me in the queue, 

But, as things have been, they remain, 

And you must wait your turn again.” 
And which of us has not seen Allan Laing’s “ two immense codfish, 
dressed like Parliamentary Private Secretaries Or who will not 
rejoice to meet W. J. Silman’s “ Red Bishop, that is, he isn't a 
bishop yet but he’s a charming travelling companion ~ ? 

As to the awards. Bearing in mind what Janus said last week 
about R. Kennard Davis, and understanding exactly what the 
Athenians felt about Aristides, I yet cannot help myself. He has 
an unfair share of that curiosa felicitas to which most of us 
concerned with this column vainly aspire. So fiat justitia and all 
that. But he must share the first prize with R. J. P. Hewison, who 
stands in the same condemnation. Thirty shillings each to these 
veterans; one pound each to Miss H. Morcom Taylor for her 
convincing Carrolliap logic and to Miss M. R. Bishop for discover- 
ing the true spiritual home of those nasty twins, (Unfortunately 
there is no space to print this last winner.) 


FIRST PRIZES 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 

Alice found herself walking down a long wide street, full of little 
scurrying animals. Presently the White Rabbit dashed past, and she 
heard him mutter “ The Furrin’ Office! O my precious whiskers ! ” as 
he hurried round a corner labelled “ Downing Street.” 

“Why is it called Downing Street?” she asked. 

“Why not?” replied the Duchess, “You've heard of swan-upping, 
haven't you? Where there's an up, there’s a down. Here's where they 
do the swan-downing.” 

“And the furring, too?” asked Alice. 

“And the re-furring.” said the Duchess. “Haven't you read in the 
papers about the Prime Minister saying ‘I must re-fur the Honourable 
Member’? That's when the fur’s been flying in the House.” 

“ My fur never flies ! ” observed a majestic creature. who came wadd- 
ling towards them on huge flippers. All the others animals scuttled out 
of his way. 
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“That was the Lord Privy Seal,” said the Duchess, “ 
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on his Way to a 
And here,” she added, “is the White Knight himself 
named. He’s the First Lord of the 


swim in the park 
after whom Whitehall is 
Admirability.” 

The White Knight rode towards them, on a charger provided by the 
Horse Marines. “I’ve a new plan,” he shouted to Alice, “ for filling the 
sea. With treacle, to catch submarines. Just off to the Food Office 1” 

“ Treacle, treacle, treacle, treacle,’ murmured a small voice. 

“ Back to your desk ! ” cried the Duchess severely. 
£0 to sleep outside the office 

(R. J. P. Hewison) 

Leaving the Underground tunnel, Alice found herself in a large garden 
Everything appeared very orderly, but she was soon quite lost, The 
fiowers were black and white, and made of paper. Instead of birds ang 
bees, typewriters clicked and telephones rang. 

“ What a dull place ! ™~ said Alice. 

“ Per contra,” said a sharp voice. 

It was a Red Tapeworm, seated on a woolgathering sack and puffing 
an enormous pipe. 

“Name? Séx? Age? Occupation ?” it continued. 

As Alice began answering, its melancholy voice interruptegé— 

“Complete the appropriate form in writing, in triplicate, in case” 
Then, more kindly— 

“Plenty in that pigeon hole.” 

“Is there a pigeon in it? * asked Alice eagerly. 
a dear little pigeon.” 

“IT can't say. It's not my pigeon, you know.” 

“ Then.” said Alice, “it wasn't very considerate to offer it to me” 

“I made no offer. It wouldn't do you know. Now I must 20 to 
the Planners’ Tea Party. They live in a bottleneck, and feed upon 
figures and forecasts.” 

Suddenly the paper flowers vurst into all the colours of the rainbow 
The typewriters and telephones were hushed, and through the golden 
evening air came the rattling of teacups, or was it—Alice could never 
quite remember afterwards—the tinkling of sheepbells ? 


“ How dare yoy 


» 


“1 should so love 


SECOND PRIZE 


(H. Morcom Tayior) 

As Alice rubbed the sleep from her eyes she found she was waist-deep 
in papers. “Just go on with those letters.” said a voice, “ and send forms 
to them all.” Alice opened a letter. “ This man says he’s entitled to more 
coal,” she remarked. “ He probably is,” said the first clerk sleepily, “tell 
him to complete the appropriate form.” “ How much coal can he have?” 
asked Alice. “ There isn’t any,” said the clerk. “But you just said he 
could ——,” Alice began. “No, I didn't.” interrupted the clerk, 
“| said he was entitled to some—that’s a very different thing.” 
different.” echoed all the clerks solemnly. . 

Just then Alice noticed some men standing smoking on a_ building 
opposite. “Who are they?” she asked. “Men from the Ministry of 
Works,” replied the clerk. “ Then why don’ they work ? ” asked Alice. 
“ Because they're afraid of being out of work, of course.” said the first 
clerk. “I should have thought that was obvious,” added the second 
clerk. 

“ Rude things ! ” thought Alice, returning to her letters. “ What shall 
we do with this one ?™ she asked presently. “Search me.” said the first 
clerk. “ Label it * For Mr. Griggs’ attention’ and send it to his office.” 
“Will he know?” asked Alice. “No.” said the clerk. “he'll send it 
to Mr. Tomkin’s office.” “ Will he know ?” asked Alice again. “ Have 
some tea.” said the second clerk. “ There isn’t any.” replied Alice quickly 
“Oh yes there is!” shouted all the clerks together, “there's always 
tea in Whitehall.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 69 
Set by N. K. Boot 


The frontispiece to “ Elephant Bill” by Lt.-Col. J. H. Williams 
shows a photograph of two elephants with the following caption: 
‘A voune male calf, about two and a half years old, and his 
mother. He is eating a leaf and challengine an intruder. The 
mother’s turned-over ears show that she is at least forty-five vears 
old.” A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an equally 
factual and informative caption to a photograph of human beings 
taken at an agricultural show, a hunt ball or a theatre first night. 
Not more than 150 words. 


* Very 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than June 20th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of June 29th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Health and the Child 


Sin—The comments of your correspondent Dr. Elliston are tigely, and 
his plea for “a re-orientation of the health services” deserves special 
consideration in relation to those services concerned primarily with the 
care of infant- and child-life. 

Considered as a national problem, the first need of the child is not 
for new and larger hospitals but for concentration on measures which by 
promoting healthy growth and development will prevent his requiring 
hospital treatment. To help parents to meet this need there are the 
general practitioner and local health-authority services, These are the 
services which can best provide the foundation for organised measures 
for the care of child-life in health and disease. It is they and not the 
hospital services which are by experience equipped to foster a conception 
of child care intent upon health and happiness in the midst of the family 
circle. Within such a framework the essential réle of the hospital is to 
be regarded as supplementary to that of the environmental and domiciliary 
services 

This is not to belittle the invaluable contribution which only hospitals 
can make to the restoration to health of the sick child and to research 
into the diseases of infafcy and childhood. The fact remains, however, 
that the work for children of family doctors and of local health authorities 
has been an accepted part of our national life for so long that sight is 
apt te be lost of its true value. Furthermore changes within recent years 
have not altered the basic truth of the late Sir William Osler’s assertion 
when, speaking of hospitals, he said: “A great corporation cannot have 
a very fervent charity; the very conditions of its existence limit the 
exercise.” 

Certainly in so far as the care of child-life and health is concerned 
the man in the street would be helped to a better understanding of the 
plea for a reorientation of the health services were the same publicity 
given to the accomplishments of the domiciliary and environmental 
services as to the activities of hospital boards.—I am, yours faithfully, 

W. S. Craia. 

The Department of Paediatrics and Child Health, 

The University of Leeds. 


New Zealand’s Constitution 


Sin,—I am indeed sorry that the author of the article Australia Keeps 
Right in your issue of June Ist should be incorrect in his state- 
ments about the neighbouring Dominion across the Tasman Sea. New 
Zealand does not possess a written constitution. The Parliament of 
New Zealand is a completely sovereign body, and has full powers to 
take any action it thinks fit. As late as last year it took the drastic 
action of abolishing one half of itself, in that the Upper House of New 
Zealand, as then constituted, was abolished, and has not yet been 
replaced 

Shortly after taking office, the present Prime Minister did pass the 
remark that it might be worth while considering the advantages cf 
having a written constitution. The intention behind this idea would 
presumably be to entrench certain obvious fundamental rights which 
in these modern days appear to stand in some peril. However, no further 
action was taken, and the complete power of the present New Zealand 
Parliament remains unfettered.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. 
New Zealand Government Offices, 415 Strand, W.C.2. 


STEVENS. 


Darker Americans ? 


Sik, —TI entirely share your Californian correspondent’s words: “As to 
the pigmentation of our remute descendants, I decline to worry: the 
Gange if there not being any, coffee-coloured or otherwise, is more 

mind these mine. That problem 
present in the minds of all who care about the future of the 
world. 


present to my days ’”’—the italics are 


Sh-speak ng 


Many Americans have, on various occasions, expressed to me the fear 
that the pigmentation of their descendants would be of a darker hue. 
An old diary—December, 1937—contains this entry: “Mr. X thinks 


sooner or later the American negro will be entirely absorbed by the lower 
(sic) Europeans on this continent through marriage, and that a coffee- 
coloured nation will emerge.” A well-known Senator said to me: “1 
deplore the gradual decline in our population of the proportion of those 
ot British descent, which, even as late as in 1920, was 50 per cent. of the 
total population, and is now much less. We are admitting very many 
dark-skinned citizens from Mexico and Puerto Rico, in addition to our 
large negro population Undoubtedly we shall in the course of time 
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become a dark-skinned race, I can’t help wishing we could have 
remained predominantly Nordic.” Similar opinions have been expressed 
by other American friends. 

A mixture of races may be a good thing. I am not entering upon that 
discussion. I was merely recording the fact that it seemed to me the 
pigmentation of the present population is a shade darker than it was 
when I first knew the United States nearly half a century ago.—Yours 
faithfully, EVELYN WRENCH. 

The Mill House, Marlow, Bucks. 


How to Treat with Persia 


Sir,—I yield to no one in my admiration for Mr. Harold Nicolson, whose 
writings and talks have given me much pleasure and profitable instruc- 
tion. But I really cannot Jet him get away with his last sentence in your 
issue of June Ist without making some protest. Does Mr. Nicolson really 
think that we should reply to the unilateral breaking of a solemn agree- 
ment and the injustice apparently being done to a “very charitable and 
humane company” by “ behaving in a calm, friendly way” and nothing 
more? By all means let us keep cool and eschew “ beastly sneers of 
amused contempt ”; but equally let us not for one moment condone—as 
I, perhaps mistakenly, think Mr, Nicolson comes rather perilously near 
doing—bad manners, injustice, bad faith, even in “a nation of poets 
and artists.” Our Government has so far behaved with great moderation 
and restraint, in my opinion; but I for one hope it will not now confine 
its efforts to “behaving in a calm, friendly way,” and that the “ poets 
and artists” wil] think again, before it is too late, and before nemesis 
overtakes them, as it surely does, in time, overtake those who display 
hubris.—Y ours truly, MICHAEL Beary. 
Westbury House, West Meon, Petersfield, Hampshi.e. 


Comments on America 


Sir,—* You may not realise that the Middle West of this country 
represents a larger portion of those who have longest lived ancestrally in 
the U.S.A.” So states Mr. T. McLean Jasper of Milwaukee in your 
issue of May 4th. This is a non-factual statement, which apparently, 
for no reason whatever, Mr. Jasper wants you to ponder over. As for 
the risk of damaging the close co-operation between our two countries, 
one has but to make a cursory perusal of a certain segment of the 
American Press—the “ world’s greatest” of Chicago, and many of the , 
diocesan weeklies of my own faith—to see that there is far more 
criticism, a lot of it unfair and much of it false, of Britain than is to be 
found in the British Press that is critical of America. 

Most logical and thoughtful people over here, irrespective of their 
political affiliations, second Mr. Truman’s stand in the MacArthur case. 
MacArthur wore a uniform, He was therefore subject to authority. 
That authority rests in the President of the United States by reason of 
his election in 1948. Hence it follows that the American people support 
Truman’s stand, if for no other reason than that the head of a nation 
must be supported as against his subordinates ; and particularly if that 
subordinate be a uniformed servant, even though he be a general. And 
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one does not need to have a vivid imagination to know what would 
happen to MacArthur had he been of a lower rank than General of the 
Army. Incidentally the General Staff concurred in his dismissal. 

As a Republican, | believe my party is bankrupt of leadership ; but 
there has been some talk of running MacArthur for President on the 
Republican ticket in the 1952 election. If this be so, then I believe the 
Republican party is about to commit hara-kiri, and the American people 
will retire him to a state of ofium cum dignitate, which his services to 
the nation have earned for him.—yY ours faithfully, N. NEWDIGATE. 

Hollis, L.i., New York. 


Probate Delays 


Sin,—There is considerable room for improvement in the granting of 
probate for small estates. As a layman I have been concerned in the 
administration of two In the first case no duty was payable, the sole 
executor was a joint-stock bank, and the will (uncontested) was drawn 
up by its lawyer. The circumstances could hardly be more straight- 
ferward, and yet, after sixteen months, we still, await final settlement. 
In the second case the will has been rejected by the probate officer for 
the sole reason that the word “her” appears as “hxx.” We now start 
a weary search for the two old ladies who were witnesses and are now 
almost certainly dead. By no possible stretch of the imagination could 
“ hxx ” mean anything other than “ her,” and the affidavits, if and when 
obtained, can only prove the obvious. 

What a waste of time, energy and money in these difficult days. My 
lawyer describes the demand asa disgraceful piece of red tape, but I 
have reason to believe it is common enough. If any purpose were 
apparent one might suffer it with some degree of resignation. Meanwhile 
hardship is caused to dependants, and estates (usually houses are kept 
Yours faithfully, R. D. Reip. 
Wells, Somerset. 


vacant) are wasting 
8 Chamberlain Street, 


Braunton Burrows 


Sin.—I imagine that the antiquary’s pulse beats faster as he comes in 
sight of the Roman Wall, the student of architecture’s as he approaches 
York Minste There are nalf-a-dozen places in the British Isles that 
produce something of the same feeling in the botanist, and probably in 
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are its five or six special plants found rarely, if at all, elsewhere in 
Britain, but at least three are strikingly handsome, and they occur there 
(and only there) in glorious profusion. 

One can argue’that any attempt at ~ preservation ” (even of a cathedral) 
is sentimental and unpractical nowadays ; one can argue, in spite of 
the provei®, about the comparative values of different tastes. 
with Janus and Mr. Nott, that there is nothing to preserve a 
to show ignorance or disingenuousness. 

But suppose Braunton Burrows were no more than a “ favourite spot,” 
and the favourite of a minority, the naturalists, at that. The naturalists 
have already had to sacrifice three or four of their favourites to the 
Services, who are bombarding Upper Teesdale, digging in at the back 
of Ben Lawers, and obliterating the Breck beneath concrete aerodromes, 
Is it not someone else's turn to be self-denying? If Perranporth, or 
Pendeen, or any of the other sandhill formations that have no special 
interest, will not serve for battle-training, could not the Services make 
do with Stonehenge or Kew Gardens?—Yours faithfully, 

Garrick Club, W.C.2. RicHarD Davo. 


To say, 
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Interpolated Aitches 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine confidently, and heatedly, asserts that the 
interpolated aitch is so rare in England today that it is practically 
extinct. That may be true of the spoken word; it is not true of the 
written. The volume of my correspondence from the semi-literate js 
not very great, naturally, as those for whom letter-writing is difficult 
never write unless they are driven to it. But I never go more than 
a few weeks without a letter containing a superfluous aitch. I received 
one so recently that I still have it. In it the writer, who has got on 
in the world sufficiently to own a typewriter, assures me that he will 
‘give my best service has I have tried to do in the past.” If it isa 
typing error it is a coincidence, for I can recall several similar instances, 

The people who write like this do not make up new words ; I do not 
recall ever having seen, say, “hin” or “ hif.”. They add the aitch only 
to unaspirated words when there is an aspirated word that resembles 
it, and with which in some strange manner they have presumably become 
confused. The most common examples are “ has” for “as ” and “his” 
for “is,” but I have seen “I ham.”—Yours, &c., 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER. 
Me reury 


Sir.— Mr. St. John Ervine’s clever letter reminds me of a story which 
was current over forty ago, when the names of the first four 
batsmen in the Surrey XI began with the difficult aspirate. It was one 
of those when famous exponents had all been 
cheaply dismissed, and a -devout Ovalite is reported to have exclaimed 
“ Blimey! hall the haitches is hout—Ayward, ’Obbs, "Ayes and ‘Olland.” 
Yours faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 
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Animal Communication 


Sir,—lI have just received the Spectator of April 6th, in which Janus asks 
for instances of animals communicating with one another. As a child 
on a farm in Kenya I spent a lot of time callimg to wood-pigeons—the 
with a black ring round their necks, known I believe as 
I found that they answered happily call for call, until 
I gave as I remember, writing after a 
considerable lapse of time, was five full calls and a short coo-coo at the 
end. They would then be silent for a long time, half an hour or $0, 
and took a lot of coaxing to call again. | tried this particular cal] many 
times, always with the same result, and noticed that when a pigeon gave 
the call the rest kept completely quiet. I always imagined that it was 
a danger call, or, perhaps, a bad piece of pigeon language.—Yours faith- 
fully, PAMELA RISLEY 
Coney 
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The Fall of Dr. Browne 


Sirn,— Your Eire correspondent drops out the essential link in the rise 
ind fall of Dr. Browne, the controversial ind child ” scheme 
promoted by him a§ Minister of Health. 1 was staying with friends near 
Dublin at the 
for days at the dinner-table, and that in 
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their opposition, resting partly on the plea of a break in family life, 
was fatal to the scheme. 

A detached observer might see in this something of a conflict between 
two priestcrafts, the old hieratic and the new medical, for the older 
hierarchy scented the possibility of the heresy of birth-control being 
quietly preached in the hospitals. Incidentally, the medical profession 
were generally unfriendly to the proposals of Dr. Browne, who does not 
seem to have much talent for negotiation. A critic might say that the 
whole incident shows the lack of a sense of cabinet responsibility among 
the members of the recent Government, each Minister going his. own 
way, not altogether surprising perhaps in view of the somewhat piebald 
colour of the coalition.—Yours faithfully, H. M. CoMACHER. 

Union Society, Oxford. 

By Job! 

Six,—The Spectator’s Notebook for May 25th contains some speculation 
about Paul Hoffman’s remark, in his new book, that “ armaments do not 
spring into being ready-made * like Minerva from the head of Job.” 
Janus offers three possible explanations, but overlooks a fourth, which 
seems to be the correct one: that, somewhere, somehow, in the prepara- 
tion of the British edition, Mr. Hoffman's reference to Jove, which appears 
in the American edition, underwent an overseas change. 

We will forbear speculation at this time over possible explanations 
for Janus’s own change of Mr. Hoffman's title from Peace Can Be Won 
to How To Win The War.—Sincerely, Pyke JOHNSON, 

Publicity Manager. 

Doubleday and Company, Inc. Publishers, 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


A History of English 
Str,—I have to thank Mr. Vulliamy for his entertaining review of John 
W. Clark’s and my A History of British and American English since 1900. 
but in fairness to Professor Clark and myself it should be noted that 
no attempt to survey the literature of the period was ever intended: 
our concern is with language. Certain writers are mentioned because 
they exemplify features and trends. The exclusion of such or such a 
writer decidedly does not mean that his work is unknown to us— 
especially to me. Mr. Vulliamy does not adversely criticise my American 
collaborator.—Y ours, Sir, Eric PARTRIDGE. 
15 The Woodlands, Southgate, N.14. 


Cryptogram Gone Wrong 


Sir,—May I suggest that in the near future there be a Spectator competi- 
tion in which a prize is offered for the best description of the mental 
processes Which led R. Kennard Davis to state in his analysis that 
10+1+144+21+419=55, and not 65.—Yours, &c., 
P. Joun. 
Felsted School, Felsted, Essex. 
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“Che Spectator,” June 7th, 1851 
PROSPECTUS.—THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, between England and France, under a decree of the 

_ French Government conferring exclusive privileges.—Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter. 

Capital £100,000 (2,500,000 fr.) in 100,000 shares of £1 
(25 fr.) each. To be paid up without further liability. 

On the 28th of August last, an experimental line of wire, 
25 miles in length, measuring, with its covering of gutta percha, 
only half an inch in diameter, was successfully submerged in 
the Channel, between Dover and Cape Grisnez, and communicar 
tions from England to France were printed by the Telegraph, 
which are now in the possession of the President of the French 
Republic 

The submersion of the wire and the actual printing of the 
messages having proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the 
practicability and certainty of the undertaking, it now only 
remains to lay down a number of permanent wires in a pro- 
tective covering of adequate strength to ensure them against 
accident 

These wires will each afford a distinct line of telegraphic 
intercourse, connecting Great Britain with France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Austria, and other parts of the Continent, whereby 
ultimately a universal and instantaneous communication through- 
out the whole of Europe will be established. 














COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir is the practice in this part of the country to seal up front-doors. 
Many a cottage will show to the road an entrance-porch covered in 
creeper, behind which stands a door in shadow, its brass knob chapped 
with verdigris. Sometimes a slat of wood is nailed along the bottom 
of the door as a draught-preventer, You will find no good grace with 
the housewife if you knock at that front-door. When I first lived here, 
I once made that mistake. After my third knock the woman came 
round from the back of the house and stood withdrawn, glaring at me 
as though I had committed a social gaffe. “I didn’t hear you,” she 
said. And she meant it, 


In the Hop-Gardens 


Even if you go to the back-doors of the cottages during these busy 
weeks of June, you will get no answer, for the women are out in the 
hop-gardens for the second phase in the rites of our Northern Bacchus, 
In March they were setting the strings into that Euclidian pattern which 
makes the hop-gardens look like elaborate propositions in geometry, 
Now the women are “ twiddling.” This is an occupation requiring much 

“ patience. They go from hill to hill (each root of hops is called a 
“hill ”) taking up the young and tender shoots of the bines and twisting 
them clock-wise round the new strings. About half a dozen shoots from 
each hill are thus guided, the remainder being taken away. This 
Operation acts on the bines like the pistol-shot at the beginning of a 
race, for from that moment the daily growth is almost as visible as the 
movement of the minute hand of a clock. It seems hardly more than 
a matter of days before the tendrils of the bines have climbed the 
eight feet to the top of the strings and are turning horizontally to run 
along the poles, weaving a canopy that roofs in the several acres of 
the hop-garden, the walks between the rows closing to a green twilight, 
where one may walk wrapped in green thought, like “Andrew Marvell 
in his garden. 


General Aspects 


Wandering about in the lanes and over fields I note the idiosyncrasies 
of this belated season, after the dreary winter, and with the north wind 
still siffling like a muttered curse in the telephone wires, though the 
sunlight is bright and mature. There is a poverty of hawthorn blossom 
this year. I was walking a few days ago in a Welsh poet's woodland, 
where a secret dell was flanked with may-trees: but none of them was 
blooming, much to her chagrin. Here, too, in Kent the blossom is 
scarce; yet the oaks are particularly lush, their foliage still golden 
though the leaves are fully spread. As yet no plague of caterpillar 
has attacked them. Primroses still linger among the bluebells, nearly 
a foot high by now. I suppose a bluebell wood, with its carpet of 
dusty blue, will enrapture even the most unsentimental of moderns. It 
is a sensuous picture, lacking the spirituality of a ride of windflowers. 
To compare the two is like comparing Venus with Diana. 

These are delights for the eye; but the approach to a great beanfield 
is a solid feast, wanton in its sensuousness, I know of no natural perfume 
so opulent. Not only does it fill the present moment, but it brings 
back all the yearnings and raptures of youth “when all the trees were 
green, lad,” and every flower was a sacrament to the awakening 
consciousness. 


In the Garden 


It is work from morning until night now if one is to keep everything 
trim ; beds hogd, seedlings free of vermin, lawns cut, banks tidy, green- 
houses ordered with a rotation of bedding plants and vegetables. The 
tomato-house is disinfected waiting for two more weeks before the 
plants are set out of the pots. This preliminary care saves much trouble 
later on. An early setting of dwarf peas is already in pod, and salads 
and spinach are coming freely into the house. ; 

After dusk the other night I was out potting some cuttings of Corsican 
rosemary. The ordinary rosemary is for remembrance, but the Corsican, 
with its deep blue flowers and its intense fragrance, must stand for 
even more emotional treasures ; especially as these cuttings were given 
me by a valued friend. While I was thus occupied, a nightingale settled 
in the weeping willow near-by, and began to sing. I looked up at the 
little body, and saw it throbbing so ardently in the process of song 
that the twig on which it had perched was trembling, too. The music 
was ear-piercing, and I marvelled at the mechanism which could produce 
so much volume from so small a continent. The only comparable 
human device is that little plaything called the ocarina, 
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Reviews of the Week 


The English At Leisure 


English Life and Leisure. By Seebohm Rowntree and G., R. Lavers. 
(Longmans, 1§s.) 


Sixty years ago Charles Booth inaugurated a new era in social 
science by making a survey of the life and labour of the people 
of London : the first four volumes of this survey dealt with poverty. 
Seebohm Rowntree, a junior independent colleague of Charles 
Booth in this field, beginning like bim with a study of poverty, has 
now, as his latest contribution, produced, with Mr. G. R. Lavers, 
a volume on English Life and Leisure. The new title is in itself 
a statement of vital change in social conditions. “The general 
situation in this century has been that a larger and larger number 
of people have enjoyed a steadily rising standard of living while 
at the same time their normal period of leisure has increased by 
ten or more hours a week.” Seebohm Rowntree’s latest work is an 
examination of how people use this leisure and the greatly increased 
margin of incomes available for free spending after primary needs 
for food and shelter have been met.¢ 

The work falls into three main sections. The authors begin by 
printing 220 case-histories out of a much larger number collected 
by them and their colleagues by “ indirect interview ” of individual 
citizens persuaded to talk about themselves. The method of indirect 
interview “consists of making the acquaintance of an individual 
—the excuses for doing so are immaterial—and developing the 
acquaintance until his or her confidence is gained and information 
required can be obtained in ordinary conversation without the person 
concerned ever Knowing that there has been an interview and that any 
specific information was being sought.” The second section of 
the.book consists of a study of specific ways in which leisure and 
free income are absorbed, including among other ways, com- 
mercialised gambling, drink, smoking, the cinema, broadcasting, 
dancing. reading, adult education and religion. Finally comes a 
study of the use of leisure in the four Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland, gathered in a _ personal 
visit of one of the authors to each of these countries. 

The case-histories which form the opening section are far from 
cheerful reading. Through them the reader is introduced in print 
to a number of people very few of whom most readers would care 
to meet in the flesh. There are, of course, some pleasant characters, 
but the general picture varies, in most cases, from mere time- 
wasting in the use of leisure to much that is depressingly dull or 
positively hateful, with reference to any form of intellectual activity 
as rare as diamonds. It is not suggested that the “ interviewees ” 
picked up by the method described are a fair sample of the popula- 
tion : no attempt is made by the authors, and none should be made 
by the reader, to draw from these cases an estimate of what 
proportion of the total population find their main leisure interest, 
say, in drink, or in smoking, or sexual promiscuity ; what proportion 
get on happily with their families, or take an interest in their 
work. The case-histories must be taken descriptively and not 
statistically. 

As such they may be both instructive and amusing, and they 
are easy reading, with many gems. Perhaps the finest gem is Mr. P. 
—a labourer employed, at the time of the enquiry, on helping 
to make a hard tennis-court at a private house. Mr. P. and his 
mates, feeling that no one ought to be rich enough to have his 
own tennis-court, in their own words “ go slow.” “On warm days 
they just sit down except when the foreman visits them. On these 
days they may do a couple or three hours’ work—not more. On 
cold days they work enough to keep warm.” Mr. P. at 23 is a 
bachelor: he says “he can have all the women he wants without 
having to keep them for the rest of his life.”. Mr. P. says also “ that 
there will be a revolution before long, then King George will have 
to earn his living same as I do.” Clearly a revolution will be 
needed before Mr. P. and his like earn their livings. 

The uses of leisure described in the second section are of differing 
degrees of importance. All chapters in this section are well worth 
reading, and abound in interesting facts. One topic rightly dealt 
with at special length is commercialised gambling, introduced by a 
quotation from Trevelyan’s Social History that “ gambling now 
perhaps does more harm than drink.” The rising material standard 
of living “ has been exploited by a class of persons who, on a large 
scale, have provided facilities for gambling as a means of filling some 
of the extra hours of leisure, and of transferring a proportion of the 


augmented wages from the pockets of the workers into their own.” 
Of the various forms of commercialised gambling the most objec- 
tionable seem to the authors to be greyhound racing and “ off-the- 
course ” betting on horses. “ The harm done by the football pools 
is often exaggerated and without thinking for one moment that 
they would be among the leisure-time amusements of a highly 
civilised and cultured nation, we would put them, together with 
most ‘ on-the-course * betting on horses, among the less objectionable 
forms of gambling.” This relatively mild judgement of the pools, 
by far the most widespread agency of commercialised gambling in 
the country, rests on the view that for many people the pools have 
as motive the hope of getting a substantial sum of money, far 
greater than they could possibly save from earnings, for some 
respectable and indeed often highly commendable purpose, e.g., 
that of obtaining a better house, or securing a better future for 
one’s child. 

Next to commercialised gambling the most important of the 
special sections is that which deals with the influence of religion. 
Here the authors conclude “that people today still believe that 
Christianity is a relevant and vital force although they no longer 
accept the idea that the Church is the chosen instrument for the 
expression of that force.” They add: 

“ The situation in our view is therefore somewhat brighter 
than is popularly believed and brighter indeed than we believed 
when we began our studies. But there is still a grave danger. 
It is in our view certain that people will never again seek from 
the Churches. in their present form, the inspiration that they 
should obtain from them.” 

How can the churches adapt themselves to fill this continually 
felt need for a faith and a purpose in life? One wishes that the 
authors had completed this section by a comparison wit the many 
volumes which Charles Booth devoted to religious influences in his 
survey sixty years ago. 

In so far as the picture presented in the volume under review is a 
gloomy one, the authors more than once put the blame on “ the 
community ” for failing to provide worth-while means of spending 
leisure. But is the community really to blame in this matter ? 
There are public-spirited individuals and agencies working devotedly 
to provide worth-while uses of leisure: one need only mention here 
ameng many others the B.B.C., or those concerned with adult educa- 
tion, or youth movements, or libraries, or Women’s Institutes. 
Always such agencies struggle at heavy odds against commercial 
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enterprise providing things less worth-while but more to the taste of 
the people, whether it be gambling, or drink and tobacco, or the 
cinema. In densely crowded areas the cinema is “ by far the most 
widespread recreational activity ” ; on it the authors make the judge- 
ment that its greatest danger is the “ glorifying of false values.” 

The fault today lies not in insufficient supply of better alternatives 
for the use of leisure, but in insufficiency of demand. The fault, 
in a word, is in the public taste. This leads to one of two general 
reflections suggested by the volume under review. 

First, if the people of England are really as little without intelli- 
gent interest in things worth-while as the case-histories suggest, 
must there not have been something wrong with our system of 
education ? Why does all ‘that has been poured out upon children 
in the schools leave so little trace behind in adult life ? It is possible 
that the answer to this question lies, in part, in a feature of the 
English educational system distinguishing it from that of most other 
countries. Education of every child is partly in the school, and 
partly, more importantly, in his own home. The child of parents 
of intellectual interests absorbs these interests automatically ; he 
does not depend wholly upon the school. 

In all the four Scandinavian countries, reported on in the last 
section of this book, children from homes of all kinds go to the 
same schools and mix there as children on equal terms. The 
children from homes which are themselves educational may, and 
presumably do, act as leaven in the mass of other children. In the 
English system of the past they have been segregated, and this 
leavening influence has been lost. This is an aspect of educational 
segregation not indeed mentioned by Seebohm Rowntree but help- 
ing perhaps to account for some of his results. 

Second, the thought that the mainly deplorable human beings 
described in the case-histories are now all equal voters in our 
democracy is frightening. Can a country whose destiny (in part 
at least) is in the hands of people so irresponsible and so ignorant 
hope to be well governed ? To ask this question is not to suggest 
that we can now go back upon our policy of universal equal 
franchise, but it does suggest that political power has been extended 
more rapidly than understanding as to how to use that power. If 
Opportunities of education were really open on absolutely equal 
terms to every boy and girl, it is hard to avoid the feeling that a 
country would be better governed if power of choosing the 
governors were in some way concentrated upon persons showing 
at least a minimum of capacity for making a reasoned choice by 
knowledge of public affairs. With the mentality of so many voters 
being such as appears in the case-histories, there is in the pursuit 
of political power a parallel to the pursuit of wealth by commercial 
gambling. Just as the public are led by profit-seeking providers of 
amusement to devote much of their leisure to trivial or harmful 
purposes, so they may be led by power-seeking individuals to use 
their votes, not to the end of getting the best governors, but of 
getting as governors those who most play down to their fears, their 
greed, or their other weaknesses. 

The author of Poverty by turning now to study leisure has ren- 
dered a new service to his country in provoking thought on funda- 
mental social and political issues, BEVERIDGE. 
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American Fifth Army Commander 
Calculated Risk. By General Mark Clark. 


GENERAL CLARK, formerly commander of the American Fifth Arm 
is comparatively late in the field with his memoirs of the Secoad 
World War, but he is far from having nothing new to say His 
book takes a high place among its kind, both because of the general's 
readable and agreeable manner of writing, and more especially 
because of the exceptional interest of his war-time experience. His 
campaigns in the Mediterranean theatre were perhaps the most 
difficult, interesting and controversial of the whole war, at least in 
the western hemisphere, both from the military and from the 
political point of view ; and, quite apart from the historical interest 
of the campaigns, General Clark enjoyed unique personal adven. 
tures which he describes with a worthy clarity and modesty. The 
story of his submarine-landing in French North Africa before the 
invasion in 1942 might have made a first-class thriller by itself, if 
there were not so much more to be crammed in as well. There is 
nothing in the famous recital with which Othello wooed Desdemona 
that Mark Clark could not match and outdo, though he admits 
himself that his first efforts to put the story across to Mrs. Clark 
were not such an unqualified @uccess. 

From the English reader’s point of view the memoirs of 
American commanders and political leaders about the Second 
World War usually suffer from one of two opposite defects. Either 
the writers loathed their allies (and especially the British) so intensely 
that their vituperation makes them unreadable, or else they were 
so conscious of the sanctity of the great alliance that it is impossible 
to detect any fault in anybody or any flaw in the magical smooth- 
ness of allied relations. General Clark never is (or was, we may well 
believe) in the least danger of either fault. He writes vigorously 
and frankly of everybody ; and when he criticises an American for 
disagreeing with a British point of view or an Englishman for dis- 
agreeing with an American point of view, he criticises them not for 
being American or for being British but simply for being, in his 
own view, wrong. What is more, there are very few occasions 
when one would be prepared to swear in retrospect that General 
Clark was not right. These merits are rare, 

Two examples show General Clark at his best as an allied com- 
mander, They are worth quoting because in both cases he has been 
personally cyticised. The first was at the time of the Anzio landing 
south of Rome, when General Clark ordered an American division 
to make a diversionary attack across the River Rapido, frontally 
against organised defences. The American division was cut to 
pieces, and General Clark was later bitterly criticised before a 
Congressional committee for committing a costly blunder. A part 
of his defence was that a British division had made a precisely 
similar attack a few days before, and had succeeded. This was a 
brave reply to make to an angry clique of American politicians. 
But lest General Clark should be accused of being * too pro-British,” 
the second example is his account of the bombing of the Cassino 
monastery. It is a profoundly shocking story which casts little 
credit on the New Zealand commander responsible, and in default 
of further evidence General Clark’s case seems unanswerable. But 
these passages, like the book as a whole, are worth reading not as 
contributions to rancorous controversy, but as an unselfconscious 
portrait of a gallant and honourable American, under whom any 
of his allies would have been proud to serve. C. M. Woopnouse. 


(Harrap. 22s. 6d.) 


Mid-Victorian Patchwork 


By J. W. Robertson Scott. (Methuen, 


The Day Before Yesterday. 
218.) 


A PUBLISHER'S advertisement informs me that a critical confrére has 
said of a novel by a woman writer that it “has all the quiet 
perfection of the finest nylons.” If I understood what this meant, 
which is doubtfil, it is not a recommendation that would make me 
want to read the story—and I should firmly deprecate any general 
critical tendency to compare books with merchandise—but it did 
set me wondering whether any useful comparison might be sug- 
gested by Mr. Robertson Scott's autobiography, which I had just 
finished reading. I decided at once that | could not affirm that it 
had “the stylish finish of a pair of well-pressed trousers "*—that, 
I knew would be wrong and dishonest ; rather would I say that 
it had the homely attraction of a pair of baggy, well-worn corduroys. 
But I prefer to avoid sartorial metaphors altogether. What Mr. 
Roberston Scott’s book of reminiscences really reminds me of is 
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JOHN BERRYMAN 


(The American Men of Letters Series) 


A critical biography of the author of The Red Badge 
of Courage. Although Crane died at the age of 28, his 
work has become one of the most powerful influences 
on contemporary American fiction. 

With a Portrait. 15s. 


ENCOUNTER WITH 
NOTHINGNESS 


An Essay on Existentialism 
HELMUT KUHN 


In this new addition to the Bridgeheads series, edited 
by Dorothy L. Sayers and M. St. Clare Byrne, Pro- 
fessor Kuhn critically examines the theories which, 
from Kierkegaard to Heidegger, Sartre, and their 
associates, have in our day placed Existentialism in 
the focus of philosophical thought. 8s. 6d, 
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TARR 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


The first of a new series of reprints of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s novels. Rebecca West described Tarr in the 
Nation as ‘a beautiful and serious work of art that 
reminds one of Dostoevsky ...a work of art of 
power and distinction.’ 9s. 6d. 
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one of those Victorian scrap-screens that used to be such a delightful 
feature of a children’s nursery: in detail the pictures that composed 
it might be amusing and instructive or tedious and trivial, but in 
sum the whole higgledy-piggledy patchwork was charming, com- 
forting, and piously well-meant. So it is with Mr. Robertson Scott's 
book. 

Chronologically, in this first instalment of his memoirs, he covers 
only 21 years in 280 pages—from his birth (1866) until he joined 
the Pall Mall Gazette (1887); but he rgmbles widely throughout 
the mid-Victorian period and in the resul®provides a comprehensive 
social survey of the England of his youth. It is true that he 
specifically disclaims the intentions of a historian. “The book is 
not a study of a period. For that there are the experts. It is but 
a jotting down of odds and ends. .” Mr. Robertson Scott 
will not please those who require form, style and logical arrange- 
ment in their reading. He is as miscellaneous and discursive as 
Willjam Hone and has made all too much use of the twenty volumes 
of extracts which, like a good journalist, he has compiled throughout 
his long life. Many of these pages read like a cross between a 
dictionary of quotations, an issue of Notes and Queries, and Ripley's 
“ Believe It or Not.” “I was five before the formation of the 
Rugby Union,” he writes, “eleven before the invention of tennis 
and eight before the first Cricket Test Match.” He digresses in 
copious footnotes on any subject that crops up, from John Peel 
to the history of cigarettes. The book is as formless as Mr. Stephen 
Spender’s autobiography, but, like that very different work, it is 
saved by the honesty of its intention and by its author’s expressed 
wish that the lessons of his life should help others. A fastidious 
reader may grumble at Mr. Robertson Scott’s hotch-potch, but, if 
he is candid, he will admit, after he has read it, that the text 
and illustrations create a fresh and vivid impression of the manners 
and customs of the mid-Victorians that is as revealing in its way 
as the pages of Trollope or Mayhew. 

Nevertheless, the author is at his best when he puts aside his 
quotations and miscellaneous oddments of information—which lose 
much of their effectiveness by being piled too thickly on top of each 
other—and turns, as he does in some of the later chapters, to an 
honest but always kindly appraisal of his parents and family. All 
that Mr. Robertson Scott has to say of his father—a zealous and 
successful preacher and temperance advocate who burned himself 
out too soon—and of the perils attendant on that calling, makes 
an interesting and moving period study ; and he writes equally well 
of his devoted mother. Liberated from his commonplace books, 
Mr. Robertson Scott's prose takes on a new clarity in these pages. 
[. began to visualise that other and in many ways much better 
book that he might have written if he had sacrificed the bulk of 
he literary material that he has salvaged like a magpie throughout 
his career. But no sooner had | thought this than I knew that 
{ did not realJy want his book altered at all. For our age has too 
few “characters” and all too many pruners and polishers. Mr. 
Robertson Scott has remembered his mother’s favourite quotation, 
“To thine own self be true... .” and has written the book that 
readers of his Countryman expect and will greatly enjoy. 

Derek HUDSON. 
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Loudon, Robinson, Farrer 


Some Nineteenth Century Gardeners. By Geoffrey Taylor, 
ington. gs. 6d.) 


GARDENING is the most characteristic British occupation and, with 
poetry, perhaps the only art in which we excel; but we have let 
the names of our great gardeners remain obscure. In evoking the 
lives of Loudon, Robinson and Farrer, Mr. Taylor has placed og 
well-deserved pedestals three of the men who have most influenced 
gardening in the last 150 years; in fact, since gardens for ordinary 
people "began to be the rule. 

The “cream of the Industrial Revolution” wanted their villa 
gardens well laid out, and John Christian Loudon helped to do 
this, not only by practice but by providing written precept for both 
the villa-owners and the gardeners they employed. He spent his 
early years in instructing himself in a wide variety of subjects, and 
the rest of his life in pouring his knowledge out. He wrote many 
encyclopaedias and treatises, and at one time ran no fewer than 
five monthly journals. His energy was fantastic, and he finally 
killed himself by attempting too much in face of various ills. 

William Robinson represents the revolt against artificiality into 
which gardening lapsed in Victoria’s reign. Though he was a 
practical gardener and botanist of experience, his impact was neces- 
sarily as writer and journalist, and he, too, ran various periodicals, 
His main theme was the natural use of plants ; it is to him and his 
friend Miss Jekyll that we owe the herbaceous border and the recog- 
nition of the hardy plant, now the mainstay of our gardens. 

By contrast to these two, Reginald Farrer was almost a playboy, 


(Skeff- 


with enough money to live and travel without cares. From an 
early age he had a passion for plants and for writing. At first he 


wrote quite good travel books, bad novels and terrible poetic plays, 
He tried politics. At last he combined his love of plants and the 
facility of his pen to collect Alpine plants in Europe and the East 
and to produce the most vivid and entertaining of all horticultural 
writing, despite the basically factual material. Indeed his English 
Rock Garden is still a standard work of reference, just as is Robin- 
son’s English Flower Garden. To him we owe the emergence of 
the modern rock garden. 

Mr. Taylor rounds off his book with a note on the development 
of the lawn-mower, invented in 1831 by a Mr. Budding, whose 
obscure name should surely be engraved on all grass-boxes. This 
is a charming book, concise, instructive, yet light and stylish. It 
not only sketches the lives and strong characters of its three subjects 
but describes their influence upon garden-design, and, apart from its 
entertainment value, it will be useful to students of horticultural 


history. A. J. HUuxXtey. 
Fiction 

The Sixth Column. By Peter Fleming. (Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d.) 

Diplomat’s Folly. By Henry Wade. (Constable. ros. 6d.) 


River Out of Eden. By Jack Jones, (Hamish Hamilton. — 1s.) 


Through a Glass Darkly. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. tos. 6d.) 


“ Very tragical mirth”: Quince’s line no longer gets a laugh. The 
last twenty years have so effectively confused fact with fantasy, 
tragedy with farce, that even Polonius would be hard put to it to 
describe the players. Nothing in Mr, Fleming’s story is more 
fantastic than, for instance, certain procedures designed to weaken 
German mofale during the last war—another way of saying that his 
imaginings may at any moment freeze into fact. When hallucina- 
tions draw blood, and bats erode the belfries from which reason 
seeks to dislodge them, then abstract and concrete differ oaly in 
degree. One dream alone remains uncrystallised: Utopia. If this 
seem a portentous approach to a novel which its publisher justly 
describes as very,funny, an urbane, light-hearted satire, and so forth, 
then Mr. Fleming and The Times must forgive me. The fact remains 
that, as anyone knows who, however humbly and remotely, had to 
do with those war-time activities grouped under the headings of 
Intelligence and Propaganda, no detail in The Sixth Column, whether 
imbecile or adroit, could not be matched from the official records. 

Contemplating our state in 1951, when we seem to have mislaid 
so much that distinguished us in 1946, Mr. Fleming envisages a 
plan to destroy the remnants of our fibre and prestige by accelerat- 
ing the supposed deterioration in the British character. This process, 
inspired from without, is furthered from within, by means which tt 
would spoil the reader’s pleasure to describe. Mr. Fleming's wit 
and his unfailing delight in all forms of departmental absurdity do 
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Just Out 
KNOW YOUR GERMANS 
by 


Count Kurt Bliicher yon Wahlstatt 


Translated by Lord Sudley 
12s. 6d, net 


Himself a German, who has lived all his life in 

Germany, Count Bliicher ruthlessly analyses the 

moral and political decline of his country since 

Bismarck, refuting in advance the books which are 

already beginning to appear in justification of 
Hitler and his Generals. 


EXPERIMENT IN FREEDOM 


A REVIEW OF BRITISH 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL TRENDS 
by 
C. F. O. Clarke 
ISs. net 

In this book, which comprises the lectures delivered 
publicly, last autumn, at the invitation Of the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, Mass. Mr. Clarke passes 
review. the political and social trends which ha 

given British democracy its present aspect. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 











ANDRE MALRAUX writes on THE 
ARTIST 
spoken as we want him to speak. 
STUARI 
An Erisope in Paiosopay. 

We are all of us lighting effects, said 


World Review 
includes 


No great painter has ever 


HAMPSHIRE discusses 


FOR JUNE 


JOHN LEHMANN re-reads 
Rover, and ANGUS WILSON writes 
on Tue Novets or WituiaM Gopwin. 


There are, as always, new poems and 
stories, including extracts from Com- 


MEDARDO ROSSO, the impression- 
ist senlptor, who claimed La facilita 
dell’ impossibile. P. M. Fitzgerald 
describes his life and work, with many 
Wustrations. 

There is also a_ selection of Mr. 
Gernsheim’s brilliant collection of 
Victorian photographs. 





Pere, Vous Mentez!, a phantasy by 
Noel Devaulx; Jasper, by Emma 
Smith; Tae Oven, by Ann Chadwick 
and Tae Caicxen Coop, by Patrick 
Galvin. And, finally, World Review 
thought it time to say A FEW 
WORDS ON FESTIVAL ENGLISH. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 1/6 








CHEMISTRY 


IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 


This is the title of the group of four public lectures (the 
last of which took place this week) arranged by the Chemi- 
cal Council in connection with the Festival of Britain. It is 
also the name of PROFESSOR ALEXANDER FINDLAY’s famous 
book, now in its seventh edition, but as popular as ever. 
Of this edition, Science Progress declared: “It is a model 
for the presentation to a lay public of a scientific discipline 
and its results.” Illustrated, 15s. net. 
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Daily Graphic Book Find for June 
TOM CLARKSON’S 


The Pavement and the Sky 
June 20th 10s. 6d. 


Two Book Society Recommendations 
LUSTGARTEN’S 
Defender’s Triumph 
10s. 6d. 

FREDERICK HOWARD’S 
No Music for Generals 
June 20th 10s. 6a. 
BEATON’S 
Ballet 


Over 13,000 Sold 15s. 


Coming July 17th. 
MANES SPERBER’S 


GREAT NOVEL OF THE LOST MEN OF EUROPE 


The Wind and the Flame 15:. 


‘timely and timeless,’—uPTON SINCLAIR IN THE NEW YORK TIMES, 





a 





G iuseppe Berto 
THE BRIGAND 


** With the SKY IS RED Berto startled us into awareness of 
Italy’s artistic renaissance. In this 2nd novel he shows the 
same fine understanding of adolescents growing up in a harsh, 
adult world, . . . Tense with drama, both of eyents and 
emotions’’. . . . Birmingham Post. 

9s. 6d, 


**«] have never heard anything more stimulating or challeng- 
ing’. . . (New Statesman) than 


J. Isaacs’ 


Assessment of 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


the series of lectures delivered on the B.B.C, last Autumn and 
to be published in book form on 
June 21st 
8s. 6d, 


Coming in July ! 


CHERI & THE LAST OF CHERI 


The first volume in the new uniform edition of Works by 


COLETTE 


Secker & Warburg 
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hot obscure his essential respect for certain logical and orderly 
forms of procedure, and his detailed knowledge of the ways in 
which these work, and may presently have to work. I must resist 
a temptation to quote, because I would have to quote so much: but 
Strix has never hooted more melodiously. In less esoteric words, 
Mr. Fleming's gift of phrase is as delicious and unexpected as ever. 
His parody of The Times . Or is it a transcription? Readers 
must judge for themselves 

Diplomat's Folly aims at a different target. Major Gray Tabbard, 
D.S.0., a Commando, did excellent work with the French Resis- 
tance. After the war he is féted in Paris as a hero, and opens a 
cocktail bar. The bar is closed by the police, and Gray returns to 
his father’s home in Enshire, bored, and casually intending to marry 
his childhood sweetheart. Anne refuses him. Deeply shocked, he 
leaves home and goes to London, where he joins with several other 
ex-Commandos to form a group, Green Berets Inc., prepared to do 
anything from removing furniture to “ getting you out of a hole.” 
A blackmailed client of Green Berets, twice her age, becomes 
engaged to Anne. What shall A do? Colonel Cannon and the 

Slice provide the answer. 

My enjoyment of Mr. Wade's energetic and convoluted plot was 
ppoiled by the fact that I could take little interest in the characters. 
J am so constituted as to prefer a loosely written story about 
characters who interest me to a well-tailored one about dummies, 
Mr. Wade's are not dummies, but his tailoring seems to me several 
cuts better than his material. 

Mr. Jack Jones's characters, on the other hand, held my atten- 
tion from the start. I wanted to read about them, and to know 
what happened to them. River Out of Eden gives the immediate 
impression that it is written by a man who knows his subject and 
his people. Long and full, it is an account of the growth of the city 
of Cardiff, and in particular of the feuds and troubles caused by the 
mportation of Irish labour, and the consequent Catholic-Protestant 
ill feeling. Into its tapestry are woven the implications and by- 
products of a town’s development, patterned in the life of a family 
which, through its inter-marriages, has all these problems within 
jtself. With the exception of an aristocrat or two, the characters 
are vividly drawn ; for example, Bessie Edwards, who kept a brothel 
and went to chapel every Sunday, and whose chief interest in life 
was her weekly glimpse of Owen Regan, into whose hand she had 
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pressed a half-sovereign on his christening day. Gwenny, the 
Regans’ maid, whom they treat as one of the family, is most Out. 
spokenly alive. So is Lena Hopkins, the leader of Bessie | dwards’ 
“gels.” This is a warm, crowded, bustling book, unevenly 
written, with a dutiful patch here and there which cannot obscure 
its genuine glow or its vigour. 

And, talking of vigour, what are we to say about Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, who in his ninetieth year produces a novel in which 
tolerance and mellow wisdom are the only signs of age ?* True 
the pace is leisurely, but there is nothing slow about the climax, 
and the dialogue has all the old tang and flavour. Two old ship. * 
mates share a house in their retirement, and are looked after by 
the young niece of one of them. The girl falls in love with a 
young man whom her religious old uncle regards as a heathen. 
lhe situation has many possibilities, and I think that Mr. Phillpotts’ 
climax will surprise most readers. When he was a young man, 
Mr. Phillpotts understood the old; and he has never lost touch 
with the young. L. A. G. STRONG. 


«And If We Fail—” 


Ashes to Ashes : A Post-Mortem on the 1950-51 Tests. 
Warner and Lyle Blair. (MacGibbon and Kee. — 6s.) 


By Rex 


IN other days I can imagine an exchange of arguments by post 
between two such acute reasoners as Mr. Warner and Mr. Blair: 
that is easy ; but probably the topic would have been the character 
of Queen Caroline, or the authenticity of Mr. J. P. Collier's Shake- 
speare emendations, or the benefits of retaining the Crystal Palace 

anything but Test Matches. These, however, have become some- 
thing much more beguiling than their originators foresaw, and of 
all the arguments now characteristic of our age none is happier, 
and not many are more learnedly supported, than what they 
provoke. But nobody can deny, nor could Mr. Warner's delight in 
the gifts of Gloucestershire cricketers conceal the fact, that 
Australia has been defeating England regularly for some years past; 
and though Mr. Brown and his uncertain though agreeable team 
interrupted the sequence, the charts of Mr. Blair for future reference 
are not to be cast aside by any English optimist. Like many 
Australians, Mr. Blair wishes that the future would bring more even 
contests, or allotment of conquests, and he benevolently sketches 
a method of influencing the future. This is taken up by Mr. Warner, 
after a growl at the suspicion of mechanisation. 

“On reconsideration,” he says, “1 am inclined to find that I am 
at any rate in agreement with your main theme. That is to say 
the abolition of the dictatorship of the M.C.C.” Is the pavilion 
at Lord’s still standing ? Perhaps it will, like Hazlitt, admit the 
force of an abstract idea ; and this one, Mr. Warner allows, seems 
distant from conversion into anything else. Then there is ,the 
Australian desire to see here “the abolition of professionalism,” 
Mr. Warner “shrinks from accepting it,” and I do not feel sure 
that the players would rush forward to have themselves abolished. 
They choose their career, or craft, and it is now as traditional as 
that of any other Englishmen; its disadvantages are known, its 
compensations are appreciated. But then, does it lead to the highest 
power in an England XI? 

It is not an age ago sirse at the Oval professionalism made a quite 
convincing answer to thai: question; and Hutton was not the only 
contributor. But Mr. Warner goes off the Test Match ground, and 
some of us will pursue him, for he knows the way. It leads to the 
county match. Incidentally the best county match I ever saw was 
between Gloucestershire and Kent at the Mote, shortly before the 
war—a few amateurs were appearing, the others were * mercenaries,” 
the whole battle was fought with inspiration in them all. And 
then, the landscape garden in which this game was so exquisitely 
contested ! the pleasure and good fellowship of the spectators ! 

So, even at the expense of sheer debate, Mr. Warner appears to 
capture the position. “It is still the comparatively small locality, 
such as the county, which attracts the Englishman’s deepest devo- 
tion.” Mr. Blair would allow the county sides “to continue on a 
week-end basis.” That would be better than nothing, but our 
summer is brief, and who knows but the writer of this review 
may not find his opportunity to walk discreetly away ‘vom the 
office on a Wednesday or Thursday when the sunshine promises 4 
blessed match at Guildford or Chichester ? It was hard to get over 
the extinction of the county matches at Leyton.. There was one 
Russell, for example, who, when batting there, did not seem to be 
longing for a Test Match as the better stage for grand cricket. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 


Britain to export 


*/ilustration: Courtesy of 


accustomed reference to * expert British Craftsmanship’, Mr. J. R. Jones and 


Messrs W. S. Hodgkinson 


But ... have you ever stopped to ask yourself... & Co. Lid.. Wookey, Som 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen? 


With half a century's are the showmen of the vast paper and 


ervice behind him, he is a vatman in a paper mill. printing trades but behind them, away from 
A swing of his wrists and a mass of fibres and water the limelight, the craftsmen work on as before. 

, , 
we: becomes a sheet of high qualit and-made paper And must there not be craftsmanship at every 
A starting point of a trade that enabies Stage e finished article is to be a master- 


’ g quantities of piece ? Monsanto think so, and they follow 





tter.* this rule in making chemicals for a long list 

n of B ndustries. Monsanto chemicals for 

anship? Big- the paper trade are playing an increasingly 

dier and more ‘portant part in the production of better 
ex mac es paper for Britain and the world. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in 
industry. Of widely varving apy lication, they all 
conform to the highest standards of craftsmanship 


in chemical manufacture 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8, Waterloo Place, London, S.Wel 
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Assets Exceed — £10,000,00) 
Reserve Fund £500,000 
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At least 2 million records on 16 mm. microfilm are processed in the 
Kodak laboratories every 24 hours. They are the records of business 
houses, banks, and manufacturers, and are made on the users’ own 
premises by fast working automatic machines supplied on rental by 
Kodak. In most instances the copies are processed overnight and 
are available for reference the folowing morning 

This highly successful system has been built up as the result of 
20 years’ experience of microfilm recording by Kodak — the pioneers 
and still the leaders in this field. 

Microfilm recording safeguards vital records and saves up to 99% 
of storage space. No wonder its use is expanding rapidly. A Kodak 
representative will explain how it can help in your business. 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK 


LTD | 


I See the Kodak Exhibits on Stand Ne, 87A 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
EXHIBITION 
Olympia June 6th-16th 





ADELAIDE HOUSE LONDON BRIDGE LONDON E.C.4 Mansion House 9936 


KODAK’ and ‘RECORDAK’” are Registered Trade Marks 
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Shorter Notices 
Volume The Third. 


endon Press. 8s. 


By Jane Austen, (Clar- 


6d.) 


To have to comment on a new novel by 
Jane Austen must inspire the reviewer with 
dreadful awe. Yet here, in Volume The 
Third, are published for the first time not 
one but two new novels, “Evelyn” and 
“Catherine,” from the . notebooks of 
juvenilia that have already been published 
as Love and Freindship (in 1922) and 
Volume The First (in 1933). These new 
stories were copied out by Jane Austen in 
1792 when she was seventeen; how much 
earlier they were written is not indicated. 

The first story, “ Evelyn,” is a parody of 
the absurdly sentimental and meJodramatic 
novel that was always to engage Miss 
Austen’s ironic attention. Its style and 
quality are not dissimilar to those of the 
ridiculous “Love and Freindship” in the 
volume of that name, but in the new story 
the memorably witty asides are more and 
wittier, though the smooth even paddock 
“grazed by four white Cows which were 
disposed at equal distances from each 
other” suggests that the young Jane Austen 
had not yet learned how many Cows make 
a Group. The second story, “ Catherine,” 
though unfinished, deserves more attention, 
for it is, as the editor, Mr. R. W. Chapman, 
points out, “Jane Austen's first essay in 
serious fiction.” The story, as far as it goes, 
is of a young girl living in Devonshire with 
& strict and eccentric aunt. She is lonely, 
and the friends she misses so much are 
poorly compensated for by the arrival from 
London of the frivolous and empty Miss 
Stanley. But later Miss Stanley's handsome 
light-hearted brother arrives and escorts 
Catherine to a dance, and she, naturally gay 
as Elizabeth Bennet was gay, responds to his 
attentions as Elizabeth responded to Mr, 
Wickham’s, and, like Elizabeth, wonders 
whether perhaps she might. not. be falling 
in love. Throughout the style is unmistak- 
able. The writing is already imbued with 
dignified and balanced irony, and Catherine 
herself, and possibly her aunt, are already 
characters who are something more than 
butts for the author’s wit. People who read 
Jane Austen with pleasure will obviously 
read and enjoy these fragments. Knowing 
how their promise was fulfilled, it is impos- 
sible to discover, with detached honesty, 
what promise they show, 

It only remains to say that Jane Austen 
had not begun to master the rule about 
‘ij before e except after c,” and that the 


production of this small volume, which 
faithfully mirrors her every erasure and 
error, is in every way admirable. 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 


The Novel, 194f-1950. By P. H. Newby. 
Hlustrated, (Longmans, tor the British 


Council, 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts "British Council publication follows an 
essay by Mr. Henry Reed in an earlier series 
on The Novel since 1939. It is neatly got 
up and includes photographs of seventeen 
present-day English novelists, many of them 
youngish or young. Whether it helps to 
take the work of some of the selected 
authors quite as seriously as Mr. Newby does 

whether, that is, it is good for the projec- 
tion abroad of British ideas—is perhaps open 
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to question. One recognises Mr. Newby’s 
difficulty, of course ; a five-year output of 
novels does not provide a lot of opportunity 
for discovering and saluting geniuses. Even 
s0, matters are made rather worse by the 
seeming irrelevance or extravagance of his 
introductory remarks and by the confusion 
of his critical standards. Here, one suspects, 
is the reason for a selection of names that 
may be thought a little odd. 


The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, 
The Sparkling Stone and The Book of 
Supreme Truth. By John of Ruysbroeck, 


Translated from the Flemish by C. A, 
Wynschenk Dom. Edited and with an 
introduction by Evelyn Underhill. (John M. 


Watkins, 12s. 6d.) 


None of the fourteenth-century mystics has 


quite the poetic charm, or the blend of 
simplicity and strength that are John 
of Ruysbroeck’s special qualities. The 


Adornment is a work less abstract in its 
nature than The Cloud of Unknowing and 
less dazzling than Eckhardt’s sermons, but 
it is as profound as either. Though Ruys- 
broeck is reputed to have been a humble 
man, almost unlettered, who lived most of 
his life in a forest hermitage, he was cer- 
tainly in the great mystical tradition. For 
the Adornment with its two appended 
treatises contains echoes from as far back 
as Plato, and thoughts that were later to 
influence Thomas & Kempis. The book, 
which has been out of print for many years, 
reappears in a small edition and is most 
welcome. The translation is excellent. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED MOLASSES 
INCREASED PROFITS 











Tue twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
United Molasses Company Limited will be held 
on June 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir F Michael 
K. Kielberg, K.B.E 

Last year I mentioned that the profits for the 
first three months of 1950 compared favour- 
ably with the corresponding period of 1949 and 
that the prospects for the remainder of the year 
looked promising As the profit and loss 
account discloses a gross trading profit of 
£3,592.941 compared with £2.145,959 and a net 
profit of £1.215,682 compared with £786,426 for 
1949, I think you will admit that the results for 
the year more than justify the cautious optimism 
to which I gave expression a year ago. 

The substantial increase in the consolidated 
earnings is partly due to the inclusion for the 
first time of the earnings of the Anchor Line 
Limited (£554,961 gross and £117,559 net), but 
mainly to the increased earnings of our fleet of 
tankers, which reflect the growing benefits the 
company is reaping from the large investments 
made since the end of the war in the building 
of a new fleet and in the reconditioning of old 
vessels. 

The prospects for 1951 are most promising 
and present indications are that the anticipated 
prosperity of our shipping companies will be 
shared by the various other companies in our 
group. There can hardly be any doubt that 
present prices are unhealthy and it will be a 
relief to see prices in the not too distant future 
recede to a saner and healthier level. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
(BRUSH ABOE GROUP) 





SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON THE 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 





THE sixty-second annual general 


¢e meeting of 
The Brush Electrical Engineering 


( ompany, 
th in London, Sir 
M.Inst.T. (the 


Limited, was held on June 5 
Ronald W. Matthews, D. 
chairman), presiding 

The following are extracts from his ¢ 
statement: 

I am pleased to be able to advise stockholders 
that the improvement shown in the past three 
years has continued. At the beginning of the 


culated 


year the major problem was that of maintain- 
ing sales at a high level when the post-war 
“Seller's Market” had come to an end and 
more normal trading conditions were returning 


By the close of the year. conditions were 
reversed under the impetus of rearmament and 
the problem was that of increasing manufaé- 
turing capacity to balance a strong order book 

Having dealt at length with the development 
of the Group Organisation and of the wide- 
spread manufacturing activities, the statement 
continues: 

The Board have for some time felt that the 
name: The Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, is now by no means descriptive 
of the wide range of the Group’s manufactures 
It is not, however, thought desirable at present 
ta change the name of the parent company, bu 
with a view to presenting to the world a more 
adequate picture of the Group's activities, it has 
been decided to use as a general description 
of the organisation the words “The BRUSH 
ABOE Group of Companies.” 


SALES 


The input of orders both from the home 
market and from export markets is extremely 
satisfactory. It is encouraging to see the net- 
work of agents increasing under the intensive 
efforts of the export companies. 


The distribution of engines has been 
improved and _ service. facilities have been 
extended throughout the world: The recen 


influx of orders from overseas markets has 
proved the wisdom of pursuing a determined 
export sales policy. 


Associated Tube Wells, Ltd., has obtained 
contracts from three Indian provinces for the 
drilling of 965 tube wells. 

Contracts of this nature are essentially the 
sale of a service rather than a piece of equip- 
ment The customer, particularly in under- 
developed territories, frequently desires 
purchase not a group of machines but a com- 
plete installation that will supply him wit 
water, electricity or oil. These contracts stress 
the interdependence of the constituent com- 


panies of the Group, and only a group of 
companies such as this can provide from withia 
itself the equipment and technical ability 
necessary for the operation of such a contract 

We can, I feel, look back with considerable 
satisfaction on the success which has attended 
our efforts to expand our contribution to the 
country’s overseas trade, particularly in hard 
currency markets. fe have entered upon the 
current year with a new obligation super- 
imposed on the vital export position—the need 
to play our full part in meeting the requirements 
of the Government in connection with the 
rearmament programme. That we shall not 
fail in this double duty to the nation I am 
convinced, although we are fully conscious of 
the difficulties already arising from shortages 
of essential raw materials with their inevitable 
effect on output. 

The report and accounts were adopied 
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THE MISER 





The miser, who lived in a garret and wore rags, and devoted his 
spare time to a passionate gloating over the unsunned heaps of. 
his treasure, was once a stock figure in fiction. He usually died, 
naturally or by violence, after his money had been stolen or 
proved to be the rightful property of someone else. But you 
will not encounter many misers in the literature of today ; and 
in the real world we think that misers have become a rarity: 
They have gone because they were incompetent. The thing they 
loved best they knew the least about. They did not understand 
money, which exists to be used, and should be saved to be used. 


We perceive that now; and we know, too, that to make the 
most of such money as comes our way we should put it to good 
use when we save it, as well as after we have saved it. We can, 
for example, put it in St. Pancras Building Society, where it will 
work potently and continuously in the service of others, and give 
us also a fair reward, uritil such time as we may need it for other 
purposes. 





The “ Guide for Investors ” is gladly sent post free on request. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4, 
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ORKNEY &SHETLAND 


.. . from Leith and Aberdeen. Inclusive trips 
from £6 to £27. 5 providing where applicable 
week’s stay at the Company’s Hotels. FREE 
illustrated Booklet from 


The North of Scotland 
& Orkney & Shetland Steam Navigation Co Ltd 


Dept. 21, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen (Head Office), 
or Dept. 21, Tower Place, Leith. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT 


Assets £15,723,700 Reserves £1 ,278,051 
Send for full details to the 
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ulding 
Established over o century 
CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 
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A kangaroo is all very well... 
but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“The Answers To Your Questions ”, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.a 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House). 
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| A Cambridge man going to a Research job in Central Africa makes sure of supplies 
| of his favourite pipe-smoke BARNEYS the Ideal Tobacco. 


Cambridge 
Deer Sirs, 
| have smoked your tobacco almost jrom the time | began to smoke @ pipe, altbough 1 must admit } triad 


everal popular brands before 1 found Barneys. 


is 1] shall be going to Tanganyika shortly mot the least of my trombies bas been whether 1 shal] be able 
0 obtain your Toba The other day ] saw one of your advertisements in Punch in which you stated that 
war possible to supply clbs to some countries, 
| should be grateful of you would let me know if Tanganyika 1s included amongst these as | want to arrange 
ra regular supply to be sent to me there 
-- PI . Yours sincerely, 


The original letter can be i 


imepected at, and further enquiries addressed to, 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, 


Londen, E.C.1. 


| Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal despatches, ex-bend and British Duty Free, 
| im 2tb. parcels, to many lands, but mot as yet te all. 


%& Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices 4/5d. oz. 


(322) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR DIAMOND INDUSTRY 





SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 





THe sixty-thied ordinary general meeting of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, was held 
on June Sth at Kimberley, South Africa. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: 

The year 1950 was a prosperous one for the 
diamond industry as a whole and your company 
shared fully in that prosperity. Gem and indus- 
trial stones were in good demand throughout 
the year and sales reached the record level of 
approximately £51,000,000 which compares with 
the previous record of £38,000,000 established 
in 1948. It should be realised, however, that 
the quantity of diamonds sold during 1950 was 
not appreciably greater than the quantity sold 
during 1948 and that the substantial increase in 
the sterling yield from sales in 1950 was almost 
wholly due to the devaluation of the pound 
sterling in terms of the dollar in September, 1949. 

One of the main factors contributing towards 
the continuing prosperity of the diamond indus- 
try is, undoubtedly, the harmonious relationship 
that exists between the principal producers of 
stones throughout the world and_ others 
interested in the trade. Under the agreements 
that exist and which have a currency of six 
years as from January Ist, 1950, production and 
trading are proceeding most satisfactorily. 


DEMAND MAINTAINED 

During the first five months of the current 
year the demand for both gem and industrial 
stones has been well maintained, with sales at 
an even higher level than they were during the 
same period last year. The present outlook is 
encouraging and 1951 sales may well equal or 
somewhat exceed those of 1950. 

But | would like to sound a note of caution. 
We are living in uncertain times and our busi- 
ness is particularly sensitive to world events. 
As you know, our policy aims at the permament 
welfare of the industry and we refuse to be led 
astray by boom conditions, but follow a con- 
servative price policy, The result is that dia- 
monds are nowadays considered a good hedge 
against currency depreciation and some hoard- 
ing of diamonds takes place, thus augmenting 
for the time being the volume of gem sales. 
Then, again, our industrial sales include con- 
siderable purchases by the American authorities 
for stock-piling purposes. With the return of 
more normal times stock-piling will cease, and 
the hoarded gem diamonds may be resold. 


TAXATION BURDEN 

I wish to make a special appeal to the Minister 
of Finance to be mindful of these factors when 
assessing the “permanent” tax that can be 
reasonably imposed on us. 

For a number of years representations have 
been made to have the special levy which was 
imposed during the war, and which was 
intended to play a comparable role to the Excess 
Profits Tax, removed, and a comprehensive case 
was submitted to the Income Tax Enquiry 
Committee, The committee's report has not yet 
been issued 

In the recent Budget the Special War Levy 
of 2s. 8d. in the £ was indeed removed, but in 
its place the normal tax was increased from 
4s. 6d. to 8s. in the £, an increase of 3s. 6d 

The net result ts that our tax liability has 
been increased by 10d. in the £ and our present 
taxation is only 6d. less than the highest rate 
imposed during the wart 

We are the only industry not relieved from 


war taxation and taking the 10 per cent. Export 
Tax into account we are more heavily taxed 
than any other industry in the Union. 

We look upon the present taxation as 
temporary, necessitated by emergency condi- 
tions, and accept it as such 

But [ can only express the hope that the 
report of the Income Tax Enquiry Committee 
will be favourable, that it will receive the sym- 
pathetic consideration of the Government and 
that the diamond taxation will be reviewed in 
the next Budget. 

THE TWO MINES 

One of the features of the diamond industry 
during 1950 was the resumption of large-scale 
Operations at the Premier Diamond Mine near 
Pretoria. Shareholders are aware that this 
company has a very large interest in the Premier 
Company, amounting to about 91} per cent. of 
the Issued Preference Share Capital and approxi- 
mately 98 per cent. of the Issued Deferred Share 
Capital. The Premier Mine has increased its 
scale of operations since the end of 1950 and 
will shortly be producing to the full capacity 
of the new plant which has been brought into 
commission in stages over a period. 

Your company has also a very large interest 
in the Consolidated Diamond Mines of South- 
West Africa, Limited This interest was 
increased during 1950 by purchases of both 
ordinary and preference shares and at the close 
of the year totalled approximately 91 per cent. 
of the Issued Ordinary Share Capital and 124 
per cent. of the Issued Preference Share Capital. 
Since the close of the year an offer has been 
made to the holders of the balance of the 
ordinary shares in the Consolidated Company, 
not held by your company, to exchange their 
shares in the ratio of 100 Ordinary shares in the 
Consolidated Company for 125 Deferred shares 
in your company. 

In view of the very large interests your com- 
pany holds in both the Premier Mine and the 
Consolidated Company, | would direct your 
attention to the annual reports for 1950 of both 
these companies. Copies will be supplied to any 
shareholder on written application. 


BOARD'S POLICY 

On several earlier occasions | have mentioned 
that the policy of your Board of Directors is to 
continue to work twu of the mines in Kimberley 
on the basis of one shift per day each and, at 
the same time, to maintain the present scale of 
operations at the Jagersfontein. mine, Where we 
are also working at the rate of one shift per 
day. Production is also maintained at the 
alluvial deposit at Kieinzee in Namaqualand, 
but the indications are that the working life 
of this deposit is limited to between two and 
three years. 

¢ ° . 

All these operations continue normally and 
satisfactorily. Your directors cannot, however, 
lose sight of the fact that, when large settled 
communities are dependent on the continued 
Operation of diamond mines, it ts their respon- 
sibility and duty to make provision, so far as 
it is possible, for the future. With this in view, 
your Board has authorised the necessary expen- 
diture for systematic sampling operations in the 
old De Beers mine at Kimberley, where a large 
volume of diamondiferous ground on_ the 
western side of the mine was left intact because, 
at the time the mine was working, this area 
was unpayable. Since then the prices obtained 
for diamonds have increased substantially and 
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we have reason to believe that under present 
conditions the ground in question could be 
profitably worked. If our investigations cop. 
firm this opinion, the life factor of our mines 
as a whole in Kimberley will be proportionately 
extended. 
ORANGE FREE STATE 

Further afield—sin the Orange Free State —we 
have started work preliminary to a systematic 
sampling of diamond values in the blue-ground 
below the abandoned open workings of the 
old Koffiefontein Mine. We attach much 
importance to the results of this investigation 
which would, at some future date, enable us to 
decide whether, under the then existing con- 
ditions, the Koffiefontein Mine could be re. 
opened on a profitable basis as a substitute for 
the Jagersfontein mine when it is worked out 

In addition to its basic interests in the dia- 
mond industry, your company has large and 
expanding financial interests outside the dia- 
mond trade. Here I refer, of course, to De 
Beers Industrial Corporation, Limited, in which 
your company holds some 71{ per cent. of the 
Issued Ordinary Share Capital The varied 
activities of the Industrial Corporation are 
described in some detail in the directors’ report 
of your company and in the report of the 
corporation itself, copies of which can be 
obtained on application. 


DE BEERS INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 

The strong financial position to which your 
company and its associated companies have 
attained has made it possible to place a very 
large sum at the disposal of De Beers Industrial 
Corporation, This, in turn, has enabled that 
corporation to take its full share in the pro- 
vision of additional funds required to finance 
the ever-expanding. business of African Explo- 
sives and Chemical Industries, Limited 
Furthermore, the corporation has thereby been 
able to take advantage of opportunities that 
have occurred to transact profitable business in 
other directions. 

In this way your company, through its domi- 
nant interest in De Beers Industrial Corporation, 
is able to pursue its traditional policy of assist- 
ing in the development of various carefully- 
selected enterprises in Southern Africa. The 
fruits of this progressive policy will, we con- 
fidently expect, be reflected in due course not 
merely in your company’s accounts but also in 
the progress of a number of important national 
industries. 

megs pod REMUNERATION 

In terms of Clause 82(j) of the company’s 
Articles of Association, the directors are 
entitled to additional remuneration over and 
above the ordinary fees provided for in Clause 
82(i) of the Articles. Such additional remunera- 
tion is defined as a sum equal to 5 per cent. 
of the dividends on Deferred shares declared 
and paid in respect of each year, in excess of a 
dividend or dividends on Deferred shares equal 
to the total sum of the paid-up capital of the 
said Deferred shares. 

The total dividends declared and paid on the 
Deferred shares in respect of the year 1950 
amounted to £4,385,346. This sum exceeded 
the issued paid-up capital in Deferred shares, 
amounting to £4,002,203, by £383,143. In the 
form of additional remuneration the directors 
have received the sum of £19,157, this being 
equal to 5 per cent. of £383,143. It is apparent 
that, if the dividends on the Deferred shares 
should in future exceed the total of the 1950 
Deferred share dividends, considerable addi- 
tional remuneration would accrue to the direc- 
tors. Your directors are of the opinion that 
additional remuneration in excess of the sum 
of £20,000 would be disproportionate to the 
other costs of administration of the company 
Accordingly the directors have agreed unant- 
mously amongst themselves that any additional 
remuneration accruing to them in terms of the 
Articles should be limited in any one year to the 
sum of £20,000 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVES1tMENT 


By CUSTOS 


SLOWLY and now on appropriately selective 
jines the advance in equity shares continues. 
To see matters in perspective it is worth 
noting that the general level of industrial 
ordinary share prices, as measured by the 
Financ ial Times index number, is now with- 
in two points, or about 1} per cent., of the 

st-war peak reached in January, 
1/947. In the meantime the index has been 
down to 99.8 in November, 1949. This is 
recovery indeed. What lies behind it? 
First,’ a genuine improvement in British 
trade reflecting the benefits in terms of pro- 
ductivity of post-war reorganisation and 
e-equipment. Next, the implications for 
profit-making of the steady rise in the price 
level accentuated first by devaluation and 
later by the outbreak of war in Korea. As 
every business man knows but is not always 
prepared to admit, profits—in terms of 
noney—are increased by a higher money 
value of turnover even in face of rising costs. 
Finally, the recent dividend thaw has pro- 
vided the one other condition required to 
enable increased profits to produce their full 
effects on equity share prices. And all this 
in a Socialist economy, with the sharpest 
rise taking place after Mr. Gaitskell’s “ dis- 
nflationary ” Budget ! Where are markets 
going from here? In my view to a new 
post-war peak and some way beyond, but 
only by gradual stages. Investors should 
still look for 44 per cent. on good equities 
with the dividend well covered. 


“Shell” Assets and Earnings 


My recent advocacy of the merits of 
“Shell” £1 Ordinary units finds ample 
justification in the position disclosed by the 
1950 accounts. Judged on either assets or 
earnings Shells must now be regarded as 
among the bluest of “blue chips.” The 
statement of assets and liabilities underlying 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group's investments 

the first to be published—brings out the 
strength of the position, even though there 
iS NO attempt to write up asset values, as in 
the case of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
to correspond more closely with current 
replacement costs. On the asset value as 
shown in the latest statement “Shell” £1 
Ordinary units are represented by something 
just under £4, which may not seem exciting 
n relation to the current market price of 
close on £5. The important point is that the 
position as presented in the statement does 
not tell anything like the whole truth. Net 
assets of £560,900,000 for the group included 
property, &c., of £301,700,000, a figure which 
has been reached after providing deprecia- 
tion, &c., of £330,900,000 on what is sub- 
stantially the cost price. It is clear that the 
book figure masks a very large hidden 
reserve The same sort of conclusion 
emerges from an analysis of the book figure 


of the group's investments. At a guess I 
should put the asset value of “Shell” 


Ordinary units at Much more than double 
the current market price. As to earnings, a 
calculation on orthodox lines shows that the 
12} per cent. tax free dividend for 1950 is 
covered over 34 times. This again appears 
to be an understatement of the real position. 
Group net profit of £49,200,000 appears to 


include only dividends and not the full earn- 
ings on the investments. It has been reached 
atter charging £4 million, against £2 million 
in 1949, for future exploration and deducting 
£40,500,000, against £6,100,000, for miscel- 
laneous appropriations for purposes of 
individual companies. It is made clear in the 
report that last year’s net income of the 
group, which showed a rise of £48,124,751 
at a new peak of £184,414,128, reflected 
expansion in practically every field of opera- 
tion and, of course, the benefits of a sellers’ 
market. Sir Frederick Godber rightly points 
out that profits could fall sharply if world 
conditions in the oil industry deteriorated, 
but he also discloses that the opening months 
of 1951 have shown a further growth in 
earnings. So far as one can see, the oil 
industry should continue to operate in dis- 
tinctly favourable conditions during the 
rearmament phase. It will be surprising, 
therefore, if “Shell does not succeed in 
achieving new records this year. Although 
the £1 units are now at a new post-war peak 
I would not advise holders to sell. 


Burmah Oil Attractions 


Among recent dividend announcements 
which have satisfied even the Stock Exchange 
optimists is that of the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany. With a cash bonus of 6 per cent. 
added to the 15 per cent. dividend, making a 
total of 21 per cent., this company’s Scottish 
board of directors have more than fulfilled 
yecent market hopes. In doing so they have 
restored the distribution to the same rate 
as that paid for each of the two immediate 
pre-war years, 1938 and 1939. The increase 
is well justified by earnings. Profits, before 
tax, rose last year from £7,800,000 to 
£8,900,000, and although taxation has 
absorbed £6 million, against £5,100,000, net 
profit is still slightly higher at £2,900,000, 
against £2,700,000, representing earnings of 
374 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, against 
the 21 per cent, actually paid in dividend. 
What seems to me signifftant about the 
Burmah dividend decision is that it has been 
taken in face of the uncertainties surround- 
ing the company’s large investment of 
5,343,000 £1 units in Anglo-Iranian. I think 
one is entitled to draw the conclusion that 
the Burmah board, which includes Sir 
William Fraser, the Anglo-Iranian chairman, 
is not disposed to take any defeatist view 
of the Persian situation. Apart from that, it 
is worth noting that, even if one deducts the 
income derived from the Anglo-Iranian 
holding from Burmah’s total revenue, there 
would still be sufficient to cover the 2! per 
cent. dividend. This year Burmah will have 
the benefit of the higher distribution on its 
holdings of 1,600,000 Ordinary units in 
“Shell” Transport, and I Shall not be sur- 
prised if, in spite of all the difficulties, 
Anglo-Iranian steps up its dividend this year. 
The main source of income, however, 
remains the company’s trading profits in 
India, Burma and elsewhere. Burmah £1 
units have moved up, on the strength of 
the higher dividend, to 67s. 6d. At this level 
they still yield 6 per cent. In my view they 
are well worth putting away. 


Trust and Loan of Canada 


Although the Treasury has set its face 
against changes in company domicile aimed 
at avoidance of taxation, several proposals 
for the emigration of British companies have 
been announced since Budget day. One must 
assume that these plans have been discussed 
with the Treasury and that whenever they 
are brought forward for the consideration 
of shareholders the necessary official con- 
sents are well assured. A case in point is 
the plan put forward by the Trust and Loan 
Company of Canada, whose main business 
in Canada is lending on mortgage. For 
several months reports were circulating on 
the Stock Exchange of an outright bid for 
this company’s shares, which have been 
quoted in the market around 16s. It now 
turns out that the developments in prospect 
are of a rather different kind. It is proposed 
to sell the Canadian assets for 7,250,000 
Canadian dollars ; to move the control of the 
company to Canada; to convert the com- 
pany into an investment concern and to 
invest the proceeds of the sale of the assets 
in selected Canadian securities, the company 
having an option to re-purchase its Manitoba 
lands for $1,430,000. One feature of the 
scheme is that shareholders are given the 
choice of whether to take a cash offer, which 
will be calculated on the net asset value of 
the shares when the scheme becomes opera- 
tive, or accepting the proposed exchange 
into a Canadian share. By way of illustra- 
tion, the scheme refers to a price of 15s. Id. 
as the net asset value of the shares, based 
on present balance-sheet figures, and this, 
coupled with some disappointment that 
there is not an outright bid at a higher level, 
is probably responsible for the relapse in the 
market quotation from 16s. to 15s. during 
the past week. Although it is hard to see 
how there can be much scope for improve- 
ment until the various approvals, including 
the passing of the Canadian Act of Parlia- 
ment, have been obtained for the scheme, 
the shares seem to have-good long-term 
speculative prospects. 


Krubong Rubber 


For the investor who does not mind 
shouldering some risk for the probability of 
a capital profit the 2s. share of Krubong 
(Malacca) Rubber look a good proposition 
around today’s price of 2s. 6d. The attrac- 
tions are not the company’s earnings 
possibilities, even with rubber at its present 
high price, but the break-up position. This 
company has just sold part of its properties 
for £20,720, which is equivalent to just over 
Is. 4d. on the 2s. shares. The directors have 
also announced that they are about to 
negotiate a sale of most of the remainder of 
the properties, comprising 452 acres, at £50 
an acre. If, as seems likely, this further sale 
is carried through, bringing in another 
£22,500, the company will have just over 
£43,000 in cash, or about 2s. 9d. a share. 
On top of that the last balance-sheet showed 
surplus liquid assets, chiefly cash, of £5,000, 
which must have been increased since 
September 30th, 1950, by the profits made on 
selling rubber at high prices. Altogether, it 
looks as if shareholders can reasonably 
expect something over 3s. a share when the 
company is wound up, which would show a 
useful profit on today’s price. As a purchase 
for break-up the shares look to me attractive. 
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’ Insurance Companies cover all risks to the new machinery— ‘ 
and a project of infinite promise is safely launched . 
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13. “In thy dark thus close up the 22. “ Sinful Macduff! They were all — ( 
stars " (Milton 7.) for thee " (Shakespeare). (6 I 
14. It makes one very staid. (9 23. This trader should know the price of ssued by the British Insurance Association 57 
21. Mexican sauce. with a label like com- things. (6 ; > ‘ 
23. Arm turns in cipher. (7 SOLUTION TO b 
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No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Write for full particulars :— 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
(ESTO. 1880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices : 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4 WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets £2,000,000. Reserves £66,000. 


2. This messenger has his ups and downs 


* Janet, donkeys !" she called out. (8 
4. Pleasant Sunday afternoon on the 
old railway. (6 
5. Silk went out of them. (38.) 
6. A valet from Thackeray, a sister of 
Arthur's 6 
Late among old boys, these devoted 
people. (7 
8. Monstrous answer to “ Whose book is 
* Round the World in Eighty Days ’?” 
(7.) 
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SOLUTION ON JUNE 22 
The winner of Crossword No. 627 is The Hon. Mrs. M. F, Eben, | 
Estate Office, Blagdon, Seaton Burn, Northumberland 
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,ESTIVAL EXHIBITION of Contemporary 
Furniture and Furnishings in rooms 
showing schemes for town and country 
met & Son, 196, Tottenham Court 


E Historic Plate of the City of London, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side. Open until June 16. Weekdays 10.30- 
630. Admission 2s. 
VHE THEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY at 
d Chelsea Royal Hospital Grounds, _ Tues- 
day, June 19th. Tickets 5/- before, 
the day, at all theatres and agencies. 


‘ ~ LITERARY 


USY PEOPLE—and WRITING THE 

PROFITABLE PLEASURE.—There is 
no reason why, nowadays, you should not 
find time to write, thereby adding to 
your income in a a way. The 
London School of Journalism specially 
caters for busy people by fixing no time 
limit on its personal stal courses, 
Advice is free, fees are low. Send for 
free copy of *‘ Writing for the Press’ to 
Prospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHOooL oF 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, Telephone: MUSeum 4574, When- 
es 7 think of writing, think of the 


/6 On 


MERICAN MAGAZINES, Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c., by 
postal subscription. Send for 'details.— 


HOMAS AND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 
I IGHLY Intelligent, versatile, depend- 
able (but crippl led) ex- journalist, B.A. 
wants any sort of piece work, proof- 
checking tabular matter, con- 
indexing, &c.—Rates as oflered.— 


Lond., 
reading, 
densing, 
Box 183C. 
Ab McDOUGALL for typin 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensi ngton 
Church Street, London, W.8, Western 5809, 
N AGAZINES.—Fortes arrange postal 
4 subscriptions for all British maga- 
zines and periodicals and almost all 
seesienn and Continental publications.— 
w. G. Forts Lrp. (Subscription Dept.), 
119-138, Charing Cross Road, London, 


h ODERN READING is back again. 
4 Summer number (including stories by 
L. A. G. Strong and Frank O'Connor) now 
on sale at 1/6 from all bookshops and 
bookstalls. Or send 6/6 for year's sub- 
Scription to ‘* Modern Reading,” 1, Lad- 
broFe Road, = ll. 
Ms. Ty accurately, intelligently. 
Hi ghiy” a ls. 9d. per Car- 
pens 2 3d.—W. A, Steepgn, 72, Waldemar Av., 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions.—Please quote to J. CLARE 
HALL Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4, 
Wertz. FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Bocklet. — Tue_ Recent INsrTiITUIs 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at. ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 

TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London. N.W.3 (Ham 5986). Resident and 
day Students. Special arrangements for 
Graduates Active appointments deépart- 
ment.—Apply to Tue Vice-PrincipaL, J. W. 
LoveripcGe, M.A. (Cantab.) 
CRIESLECATE rag 7. oe 
/ LEGE, Golden Lane, E.C.1 
the Governors.—Mon 2828. 
Ayine LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
W.1L, Individual tuition for 


(Dept. 


COL- 
Clerk to 


examination, eo: avy and Army Entrance. 
ist M.B., General Certincate at all levels. 
Tel, PARE 7437, 
1 AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION for Civil Service, degree, 
professiona] and wen. examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses for 
graduates and older students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 (Park 4465 Special junior 
departments (COMMON. ‘ENTRANCE, &c.) 
ae boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst Gardens, 


3 CRompstesd 4936), and adogan 
guare, S.W.1 el.: Knightsbridge 1741). 
A SO ENGLISH URSES for foreign 


students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
(Western 6564). 


YIRLS LEAVING SCHOOL,.—Starting 
September, year’s course, includin 
citizenship, literature, languages, an 
secretarial training if desired.—HANOVER 
Scmoo. or HiGHer EpUCATION AND MODERN 
tases UAGES, 1, Hanover Square, W.1. GRO 
Conversa- 


| Nem par une Francaise. 
on Correspondance commerciale.— 
Box 207C. 
h AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke Street, W.1, provides Training 
for High-Grade Secretarial Posts 
JOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Ont.» Camb., Northn.), 
London  o B.A., B.Se., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Exams., &c. Low fees. 
Prospectus from C. M.A., L 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxfords (Est. 1894.) 
GEE SPAIN LTD. offer special SPANIsH 
LANGUAGE AND EDUCATIONAL Course in 


Madrid. July 1 to 30 and Aug. 1 to 30. 
Pully inclusive London back to London. 
Price £57 per person.—Full Coals on 


request to: See Spain Lrp., Dept , %, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
“SHORTHAND FOR EVERYMAN. 
business of pleasure learn Troas, 

n only 12 hours.—Di 
SuortTHanD, BCM/TRt 

1. 


E TRIANGLE SRCRETARIAL ‘ 
EGE, South Molton Street 
May 5306 (3 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


NGLOPHIL SOCIETIES IN FINLAND.— 

Applications are invited Le eight posts 
for teacher-secretaries to Anglophil Socie- 
ties and Companies in different rts of 
Finlani. Primary duties English language 
teaching to adults. Candidates may be men 
or women, preferably over the age of 25, 


and must be single. Some ching ex ni 
ence is necessary, que of Englis 


a foreign language; egree or ot 

teaching qualineation would “te useful. The 
standard Ss equivalent to about £510 
per year tax py (or £320 wit th free board 
end lodging). One ear contract from 
September, 1951. 
n 


Hy 
“ Pinland” and enclosing 
sed foolscap envelope, for 

application foras and further particulars 

to the Director, Personnel ———— 

Tue British Councit, 65, Davies Stree 

W.1, to whom completed forms should “4 

returned by June 2 

RTIST required by large engineering 

organisation in Birmingham to produce 
posters and illustrated pamphiets; young 
woman with imagination and ability to 
translate such material as factory rules and 
simple economics into arresting pictorial 
form more important than draughtsman- 
ship.—Apply with full] details of age, edu- 
cation and experience to Box 208C. 

B.C. invites applications for post of 

e General Programme Assistant at New- 
castle. Duties include scripting and pro- 
duction of Talks and Features and contribu- 
tion of spokea reports to news and actuality 


programmes. Travel within the Region 
will be necessary. Candidates must have 
good education and critical faculty in 


Sogard to literary style. They should have 
real interest in and preferably first-hand 
knowledge of the most Northern counties. 
Writing or radio experience would be an 


advantage. Salary £745 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) with annual 
increments to maximum <£ Applica- 


tions to Appointments Officer, Broapcastina 


House, London, W. 1, marked ‘‘ General 
P.A., Newcastle Spt.” within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 


addressed envelope. 
NOLONIAL OFFICE.—WomAN Assistant 
EDUCATIONAL ApvisEr. The Civil Service 
Commi potenens invite applications for a pen- 
sionable post of oman Assista 
tional Adviser in the Colonial Office. 
of the post comprise all questions affecting 
women’s and girls’ education in the 
Colonial Empire and include the liability 
to undertake extensive travelli in over- 
seas Colonial Territories. Candidates must 
ve experience both of teaching and of 


education in the United Kingdom, Per- 
sonal acquaintance with Colonial education 
problems would be an important additional 
advantage. a £ 1,050— £ 1,350.—Par- 
ticulars and application form from Sé¢cre- 
tary, Crvit. Service Commission, 6, Burling- 
ton Gardens, London 

No. 4036/51; completed: application 
mast reach ‘him not later than July 12th, 


GYXCELLENT PAY offered to experienced 

/ and efficient Secretaries, S,/Typists, 
C/Typists on our Emergency Service. Hours 
10-5. No Sats. Also odd days, &c. Call, 
‘phone. or write.—Miss Toruam, Dvrrton's 
Secretariat Service, 92, Great Russel) St., 
W.Cl,. MUS. 7379 


(Continued on pace 768) 


ALSTON’S 
Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda- 

garment, which slims your 
figure into flattering lines of beauty, 
and discover why thonsands acclaim 
it as the most comfortable corset 
they have ever known. Clothing 
fits better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement. Absence 
of bones eliminates harmful pres- 
sures and unsightly bulges. All 
sizes available in these popular 
styles. 









STYLE 4 
: le 4: High Waisted 
euien age 30/- Girdle ' ‘with’ hooksige 


Style 2: Girdle with Sin. Reduces that 63 3 
sip for fuller “ ” - 
ser fale 4Q/-  “ipae on 63/ 
Btyle 3: Wrapround All-rabber uplift bras- 
girdle with hook- siere wi 

side fastening .. ‘ 50/- midriff band . [- 


Will positively not ride up 
Money refunded tn full 
Send nert-to-skin waist end 


Postage 3d. on all garments. 
when worn without stockings 
if not completely satisfied. 
hip measurements to>— 


ALSTON’S CORSETRY 


Dept. SP., 19, Seaside Road, Eastbourne 
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Des R'S secretary seeks — 
hosp ar ecretaria apacit 
and ipts G estershire or neighbourir intie 
Salary £925 (possibly - 4 
tions exceptional) with 5 annual increments 
to maximun £1.195.—Applications to ACC OMMODATION 
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STATISTICIAN The Civil Service Com- bed Good food 
missior invite applications — ae Rosinson, Bu-bush, Burle 
and \ n for a permanent post of Medica a 
Statistician. Su A. annuation is at present | I Ic HMOND s/c D bedrm. & sit./rm, 
unde the Federated Superannuation System petal priy a" house, free m d-June—mid- 
for versities. The inclusive salary scale | August. B B. and oth¢r meals by 

1») is £1.250 x £50—£1,500 x £75— | afrangement “pic 1731 

z £40 being deducted from com- QELECT Town and Country furnished 
mencing salary for each year of age below — Accommodation supplied and required 
38 on appointment, and £50 added for Tue Link Bureav, 10, Eccleston Street, 
each year above 38 up to age 40. This 8.W.1. SLOane 9940 7 
scale is at resent under review by an ‘WO LET or Exchange 2-4 wks. summer 
independent ommittee. Candidates must hols, pretty bungalow, lovely position, 
be registered medical practitioners, and all conveniences BEN ett, White Cottage, 
have had _statistica] Grainne. _pereerenty Newlands Corner. Guildford 
with a university degree and a iploma in r - . ; > - . estes 
Public Health, and with experience in at : yy ferniohed § " Fg =. or nates 


least two of the following: (i) oe 
hospital appointment (ii) public health ’ ertrt > - 
service; (ill) school medical service; (iv) all ockeee toemnene, ~~ # +a 
pathology; (v) general practice; (vi) medical Week. Telephone RAV. 4045. a pe 
research; (vii) industrial medicine. It will > : . 


be an advantage for candidates to have is HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


had statistical training more advanced than 


gram. Dining-room, bedroom, kitchen- 





that of the D.P.H. course, and also experi- CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY, not orga- 
ence in writing reports and commentaries nised for the masses but individually 


The successful candidate will have ample 
scope. urder the general technical direction 
of the Chief Medical Statistician, for 


for you! 10 days in France, £15 1é6s., 
Italy, £23 10s.; Spain, £21 10s. More- 
expensive holidays also arranged in any 


original work over the whole fleld of vital | country. Business AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL, 
statistics.—Purther particulars and applica- m., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
tion forms from Secretary, Crvit Service C2. WHitehall 4114/5 


Commission. 6. Burlington Gardens, London » , ae . - 
quoting No 4035/51 Completed A pot ann! Rtg - a es 






Gea be .-~ Sth. 19 331 nee ty oe days £26 10s. to £33, incl. air-travel 
2 cl . London-Bale ret.-Dr. Beer, 154, West- 
I OUGHBOROUGH c “1 LEGE Presi- bourne Gr., W.11 
4 dent Major-General W. F. Hasted, t ivergne “ranc 
CB CLE CBE D8.O MC Tue AL BOURBOULE Auvergne ; France, 
Taasnine CoLLece Principal J Ww 4 Thermal Spa for allergic complaints 
ING ; incipa and holidays Pleasant climate, mountain 


Bridgeman, B.Sc.. A.K.C. Appointment of air and scenery. Casino.—Apply direct or 















Vice-Principal (Woman) Commencing in > > 7 
September, 1952, this training college will 3 Tourist Orrice, 179, Piccadilly 
er a fully recognised three-year course for 
women in Physical Education, Music, Dance SPAIN this Summer, Autumn or 
and Drama, and in consequence the college finter. 14 wonderful days on the Costa 
governors will appoint a woman Vice-Prin- rava from £26 3s. 3d iy Ge Mallorca 
cipal as from September Ist. 1951. or as P26. M from de All fully 
soon after that date as possible During ive Specis Cruise July 6th 
the academic year 1951-52 the Vice-Princi- ilgrimage cruise to Holy “Land (Haifa- 
pal will take a leading part i planning areth-Jer isalem-Naples) cost from 
the new course, selecting the fir group of 10 July 17th (Marseilles-Algiers- 
about forty-five student and appointing nea-Cadiz-Lisbon-Bordeaux) 
women staff It is intended that the 24th (Bordeaux-Vigo-Lisbon - 
number of students will rise over three -Marseilles), both from £48. " Send 
years to a total of 180 High academic | full details to: See Spain Lro.. 7 
qualifications and good and varied teaching xford St., W.C.1 (Entrance Dyott 
experience are cesirable. A lively and deep | 
love of the Arts and a sympathetic under- | r — LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS! 
Sandios of human nature are essential. | Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes 
-Principal will be assisted by a 2 siountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
De A. ‘Pri ncipal with special qualifications 3. Dolomites and Venice 4. Lovely Aus- 
in Physical Education and it is intended | tria. 5. Italy, the Little Places. 6, Italy, 
that women lecturers to be appointed and the High Spots 7 Mont Blanc and 
the present staff of the Training College {| Matterhorn. 8, Southern Spain 9 ro- 
will work together The salary offered is | vence, Riviera, Corsica. 1 Grand Tour 
£900 p.a.. rising by annual increments of | of Europe (32 days).—Full particulars from 
£25 to £1,150. New halls of residence LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 
for women and a house on the same site | 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8, 
for — . x 4 ‘ apa’ are in course of $09 (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321), or agents, 
struction emoluments will include ' y =~ 
free meals in hall as well_as this house W yo ae Oberl Fa ~ - 
rent free on completion. The Vice-Prin- | +....; ° —_ eo" — ~ 
pal will be the head of the women’s halls Tyr 4 t = Se es vo ~ 
f residence A memorandum giving oom  nesoctarions ouvicen an Bie, 
further details can be obtained from the | AESLERS ASSOCIATION SERVICES ete? t 
Park Road. Baker St... N.W.1 AMB 2495 


Registrar. Loughborough College, Leicester- 

shire Applications. together with two 7 a) \ 
testimonials. and the names of thre | HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
referees, should rea im not later than SURREY beauty spot near Guildford 




















Frida June 29th, 1 4 ymfortable twin-bec dded rooms, with 
Ty°"WO clever soung ladies. both under 21, hot and cold water, clect fires Pull 
required in Advertising Department of persor attendance foc ‘4 you 
large London Fashion House One of these Six gz per person per week 
yo ladic n > ver me de: i he Spectator Box 195C 
\ peter Apenront shire coast.— 
lad Ast active sf yuse has some 
typist. F t t for early ond late ‘summet None 
4 wee al lett. n 4 zust Good zr. own gar den 
wor produce every comfort ; ite for details 
, Bo eeper é to Miss Battaro, Pen- y-Craig Aberporth 
pply Box 211¢ PBERKSHIRE — Restful holiday. pr 
We ANTED Bursa for C {ucational 2 1 house near Londor 5 
g School Rol! ” scholar sing j $s. twin-bedded 
Son ous experience de able App 21 
at A, statin age jualifications nd B 1GNOR Comfortable Guest House 
perience t he Headma r before June c i food separate tables willing 
0 1951 FRieno Scoot Great Aytor eT & Wipworrnr, Syl 
North Yorkshire Te , 
FE.ntered as cond-class mai i ra » New York, N.Y., Post Office, 


Portugal St. K swa wt ‘ Published by Tax Srecrator Lt 


bay and gilt 









































(9 min. a Piccadilly, &c.). 


Good cooking, own poultry 





private site Oxford or Bucks. 


ORTH TOCYN HOTEL 
for peaceful holidays in 
on own headland ov erlooki ng sea and Snow- 
intelli gent eooki 
service | ‘are assured. Golf. 


N IRISH HOLIDAY; 
Cc 

appointed 
‘phone, Masor T. 


Buroyke 


ETTER FOOD. better beds 





ANC HOR 
v Good 

Central hest- 

PopRiETOR 





Completely d 
- three acres of grounds; own farm pro- 
on main bus routes to Canterbury and 
weekly 


ts old fort converted 


tenn 
r Country 
rooms.—Telephone 





ya Covg Hore: 








ivate Hote 
Delightfully 
_ Sarden 
& 


reqi west. 


. sstaple Ex. 


and North 
nvVeniences 

grou 
° gns 


broprie. 





ate = Hotel 


rew vacan. 


Simonsh 
t Exn 
AA 


LOVELIEST 


— 


ind cottage, 





ttany), Ist 


season terms. 


mansion, beaut 


con.: mod 
Tel.: 33 
Station 


quiet house 
toria, 39, S& 
ria 1965) 

Earls Court 


min. Tube 


FRObisher 6492 
Stow-on-the. 
Cotswolds easily 
Well heated 
Garden. Near 
s Restful. 
summer 5 to 7 gns. 
Gleagaresi, Argyll, 
supplies every comfort 
loveliest Highland glens 
UR AIM PERFECTION ! ! 


Torquay. 


Winter 


¢; Shooting. 
One of 
Von's 
The 
Ballroom, 


in 


Torquay 7633 
Collier 
near Abersoch 
unique position 






. Private Hotel. 
Period house, modern amenities; delight- 
l From 54 gns 


Private Hotel 


unrivalled 
Excel- 


Paivate 
countryside 


cuisine.—Seaford 


HoLLow Horet, Stor- 

house with every 

comfort delightful surrot indings; near golf 
295 


HOTEL 
food. 





_ 5 





inclusive; 


Pembroke 


ilford Haven 
into comfortabl 
arefree h 
boating acill 
brochure. 
MAIDENCOMBE 




















HAUGHTON HOTEL 
HASLEMERE, SURREY 


away from 


fi ses 
HOME PRODUCE, PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GROUNDS 5 ACRES 
TERMS, 5 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


PUTTING 


residence. 


: Haslemere 297 
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